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FOREWORD 


The goal of. education is the development of the person- 
ality of a man. Education helps a student in his development 
as a ‘learner’, as a ‘person’, as a ‘citizen’ and as a worker. In 
the whole educationalladder, secondary education occupies a 
key position in the preparatory stage of student'slife. This 
terminal education of adolescence needs a separate and careful 
treatment because it is a period of ‘storm and stress’, a stage 
of «sunshine and shower’. We educate our children but do not 
create productive avenues of employment for them. The 
result is unemployment of the educated youths even of those 
trained in technology, engineering, and medicine. So there is 
need to equip the secondary students with necessary skill and 
knowledge because majority of the secondary students do not 
pursue education after this stage. What is the utility of 
frequent changes of syllabus and structure of secondary stage 
to a student? Our ‘work-education’ at the secondary schools 
has become a caricature of polytechnisation. 


All these vital and complicated issues of secondary educa- 
tion, origin and role of West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education to develop and controlthe secondary education, 
the administration and administrative problems of the Board 
and suggestions have been touched upon in this book. The 
splendid research work of Sri Mrinal Kanti Dutta, my favourite 
student, happens to be a pioneering study on the subject and 
touches all the problems of secondary education. 

I hope, the thesis will be helpful to the students of politi- 
cal Science, Education and research scholars and those who 
are connected with secondary education. The reader will be 
impressed with the manner Dr. Dutta has argued the problems 
in the pages which follow. 

Jyoti Prosad Banerjee 

Department of Education 

Calcutta University 

January, 1987. 


PREFACE 


Different people view the worlds of Work and worlds of 
education differently. Those Biven to intellectual pursuits 
view them from their respective intellectual standpoints. 
Thus, the economist studies the demand and supply of 
educated work force and the implications for wages and 
emoluments. The educational and manpower planner seek 
clues which will help to bridge the Bap between the two 
worlds and allow remodelling of the education system in 
relation to the existing and emerging requirements of 
diverse skills. The politica] Scientist seeks to unravel 
the relationship between the growing number of the 
unemployed and the increasing pressure on the political 
System. Quite different from these are the interests of the 
educated young men and women. A large majority of them 
are concerned with more concrete goals—a job ensuring 
economic stability for himself and his family. 


The object of this work is to highlight the importance and 
problem of Secondary Education in India, This Study is an 
humble attempt to make an indepth analysis of the secondary 
education in West Bengal and its ad 
and evolution in the present stage. 
education is most vital in the life 
Covers the most formative as well 
Susceptible years of his life. 
educational and Occupational as 


ministration—its origin 
In a sense, Secondary 
of the young because it 
as the most subtle and 
The survey also explores the 


pects of secondary education in 
order to evaluate the role of the Board of Secondary Education, 
in West Bengal against the Proper perspective. The major 
portions of my research work e. g. idea and ideals of great 
educationists, features of public corporations etc, are left out 
to avoid unnecessary details, 


In the first Chapter the historical evolution of the 
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"n West Bengal has been dealt. with in some.detail. . The 
analysis shows what a long.time was taken to pass a Secondary 
Education Bill in Bengal Legislature. 

Education in India stands at crossroads. If, in these days 
-of planning, we may adopt dynamic and progressive ideas and 
recast our pattern of education in pursuance of modern 
thoughts, we may expect something better in future. If not, 
we shall go down the precipice. What is wrong with our 
education ? Why have the many movements for reform, 
initiated from time to time—some of them quite promising and 
perceptive—failed to make an adequate impact? Why have 
we not been able to build an effective bridge, between good 
theory and good practice ? If this research work can initiate 
this prccess of honest heart-searching and a spirit of enquiry 
among students, teachers, research scholars and others con- 
cerned an appreciation of the outstanding problems in this field, 
the author will feel that his hopes has been fulfilled. 


The Second chapter explains the constitutional status of 
the Board and its administrative set-up. Since the Board is 
concerned with a very important sphere and sector of our 
national life, the question of control assumes a very important 
dimension. So in the third, Fourth and Fifth chapters the 
problems of control Executive, Judicial and Financial of the 
Board have been discussed at length. Apart from the structural 
aspect, the academic aspect of the Board is equally important. 
So the Sixth chapter is devoted to a study of the syllabus 
and the achievement and failure of the Board in this respect. 


The chapter ‘Concluding Observation’ reviews the results 
of the investigations made in the foregoing chapters. This 
survey has been undertaken from a pragmatic consideration, 
and so whatever might be the structural and functional 
gaps in the organisation of the Board might be, the present 
author deems it necessary to make an overall study of the 
present set-up of secondary education in West Bengal. For 
instance, it has been the considered opinion of all educational 


( dii ) 
experts, both in our country and abroad, that an individual 
must decide about his future profession at the end of the 
secondary stage, so that time, money and energy on a national. 
scale are not squandered by unnecessary expansion of higher 
education. 

This leads the present author to relate secondary education. 
with unemployment problem in the country. For men of 
knowledge to be of assistance to men of public responsibility 
isnotas simple as the academician might wish for. Not all. 
knowledge assists, much knowlddge is positively unhelpful. 
Helpful knowledge reduces the cost of successful policy,- 
unhelpful knowledge does just the reverse. So the course of. 
secondary education should be so devised as to help solve the 
staggering unemployment problem in the country. 

The last chapter viz, Appendix is concerned with the major 
provisions of the Acts of the Board, Composition of the West 
Bengal Board of Secondary Education under section 4 of the 
Amended Act (1980), Composition of H.S. Council etc to 
make the book imformative to the reader. 

Now this work, upon which I was awarded the doctorate 
in 1980 in Political Science, has seen the light and the present 
author must take this opportunity to express his deep sense of. 
gratitude to Dr. Syamal Kumar Roy, Gold Medallist, a man 
of great repute in political Science both in India and abroad, 
Head ofthe Department of Political Science, University of 
Burdwan, who was the guide and chief Source of inspiration 
that led the research scholar to enter into a virgin area of 
study. Dr. Roy, a renowned scholar and professor has already 
acquired reputation for his published works in different journals 
of Political Science. It was due to utmost care, profound 
knowledge and immense blessings of Dr. Roy, the research 
scholar earned Strength to complete his thesis and acquired. 
Ph.D. degree. I would like to express my gratitude to Ashoke 
Mukhopadhyay, Head of the English Department, Rishi 
Bankim Chandra College, Naihati, under whose able scrutiny. 
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I completed my printing work. Iam proud of being a student 
of Prof. Mukherjee, in whom the research scholar sees the 
magnanimity of a great heart. On many crucial problems 
Prof. Mukherjee always extended his helping hands and 
advised me even in the midst of his illness. This example is 
rare in our society. 


I should like to express my deep sense of respect to Dr. 
Satyajit Chowdhury, D. Litt, member of Senate, Calcutta 
University and a great scholar of to-day who has earned India- 
wide reputation for his invaluable research work on 
Mahamopadhyay Haraprosad Shastri, always inspired me to 
engage myself in research work. Iam thankful to Mr. Malay 
Sankar Bhattacharyya, M.A., Secretary, Indian Institute of 
Oriental Studies and Research, Calcutta, author of ‘Art in 
Stone’, A Catalogue of Sculptures in Malda Museum and 
Co-editor of Gourer Ithihas, Uttar Banga Puratatva Sangraha 
for his help in editing this book. I am indeed grateful to 
Prof. Jyoti Prosad Banerjee, Professor, Calcutta University, 
Department of Education, a great name in the field of Educa- 
tion, for kindly writing the valuable foreword. I also express 
my gratitude to Prof. Kamal Kr. Bhattacharyya of SCERT, 
Calcutta for his active help and enthusiasm in my research 
work. I express my thank to Sri Ranajit Mukherjee, an 
eminent Advocate, Calcutta High Court for his valuable help 
and guidance in the field of legal discussion. I wish to thank 
Satya Ranjan Das, B.A. B.Ed., teacher Gurdah Rishi 
Aurovinda Vidyaniketan, Shyamnagar, North 24 Parganas for 
his cooperation during my research stage. Mr. Das is a good 
reader and very informative about books and journals and 
helped me in supplying those on many occasions. 

I should also thank those experts who have kindly granted 
me interview and who have responded to my questionaire and 
those people who have offered valuable suggestions. They 
are my good friends, philosophers and guides. I should also 
mention here the assistance and enthusiasm which my wife 
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‘Sumitra and daughter Rashmi have "provided at every stage ot 
this work.- My heartiest thanks to M/s. Ratna Prakashan for 
their kind cooperation in publishing my thesis sincerely. I thank 
Mr.Khitish Chandra Dey for his active and sincere cooperation 
which brought my book into light. Mr. Dey has taken much 
care in publishing the book. 
Mrinal Kanti Datta 

42/93A, New Ballygunge Road, 

Calcutta-700 039. 

January, 1987. 


CHAPTER—1 


THE HISTORY OF THE WEST BENGAL BOARD 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


While studying the history of secondary education we 
should briefly discuss the British Educational Policy in the 
nineteenth century. The British ruled over India for more 
than two hundred years and always tried with their educational 
policy to consolidate the ‘Imperial rule in India’. Lord 
Macaulay and William Bentinck through the resolution of 
March 7, 1835 promoted the Western Arts and Sciences. In 
1837 English was made the Court language ; and in 1844 Lord 
Hardinge passed a resolution, according to which high posts 
were thrown open to the educated Indians. The provision of 
Wood’s Despatch (1854) gave a further stimulus to the growth 
of secondary schools to encourage English education. During 
1854-82, certain defects became prominent in the secondary 
system. The mother-tongue was completely dropped as the 
medium of instruction, the courses of study became too acade- 
mic and unrelated to our life because there was no provision 
for vccational or technical courses. Lord Carzon showed a 
keen interest in education, but his educational policy, because 
of its too much official interference, created a feeling of disgust 
inthe minds of the Indians. It was felt that Government 
wanted to restrict free development of education, which India 
needed most. The Government did not care to Study either 
the Indian CSS EMO the Indian traditional System of 
education. The English education had no doubt succeeded in 
producing an army of clerks, petty officials and public men 
but it did not fulfil India’s needs, j 

Since the beginning of the present Century, 
policy of the British Government was Watched 
critically. The general public also took a k 


the educational 
and scrutinised 
een interest in 
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education problems, and its feelings were expressed in the 
Press, on the platform and in the Central Legislature. 

The aim of British education was to create a particular 
English-knowing c'ass who would be loyal and submissive to 
the British administration. If the British would have followed 
the physical, mental and aesthetic aim of edtcation, then 
c?rtainly there would have grown a popular upsurge against 
their administration. If they would have followed «Culture- 
aim’, their objective to create a particular «English c'ass' would 
not have materialised. Ifthe Culture-aim were followed, love 
and respect for Indian culture and heritage would have grown. 
If they wanted that the ‘vccational aim’ should be followed, 
their purpose to create an army of ‘English-knowing’ clerks 
would not have been fulfilled. Similarly, the British did not 
follow ‘knowledge aim’ of education also. Their eim was to 
confine the benefit of education to a scction of the middle class 
and keep the general people in the world of darkness. They 
provided education to a section of the middle class—a policy 
which suited their purpose of exploitation. 

An open revolt against the British educational system was 
organised in Bengal, and a body known as the National 
Council of Education was founded subsequent to the official 
proposal for the partition of Bengal in 1905. The 
Council was inaugurated on March 11, 1906.1 The main 
leaders of the movement were Sri Gooroodas Banerjee, 
Rashbehari Ghosh and Rabindra Nath Tagore. In fact, 
this was the first organised movement for national 
education in India. The Council drew a detailed programme of 
National education, starting from the infant stage right up to 
the University stage. The most important aspect of the 
National Council of Education was the foundation of the 
Model National College and Schcol at Calcutta, known as the 
Bengal College and School ( the present Jadavpur University ). 
The inaugural ceremony was observed at a Town Hall meeting 
on the 14th August, 1906 at 5 p.m. under the Presidency of 
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Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, the President of the Council. The Bengal 
National College and School started its working career from 
August 15, at a rented house at 191/1, Bowbazar Street, with 
Aurobinda Ghosh as its first Principal? and Satis Chandra 
Mukherjee as its first Executive Head or the Superintendent. 
As the calendar of the Council for 1906-1908 categorically 
‘states, the first President of the National Council of Education 
was Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, the first Secretaries were Ashutosh 
Chaudhury and Hirendra Nath Dutta, while the first Principal 
of the Bengal National College and School (set up by the N. 
C. E. as a parent body ) was Aurobinda Ghosh and the first 
‘Superintendent was Satis Chandra Mukherjee.? The College 
‘consisted of the eminent teachers, namely, Radhakumud 
Mukherjee, Dr. Arthur Sarat Roy, Promoth Nath Mukherjee, 
Pandit Chandra Kanta Nayalankara, Durga Charan Sankhya- 
vedantatirtha, Mokshada Charan Samadhyaji, Rabindranarayan 
Ghosh, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Keshori Mohan Gupta, 
Arabinda Prakash Ghosh, Prasanta Kumar Bose, Amulya 
‘Charan  Vidyabhusan, Dharmenda Kosambi,  Mouluvi 
Mainuddin, Khirode Prosad Vidyabinode, Dr. Indu Madhab 
Mallick, Jagadindu Roy, Dr. Bipin Behari Chakraborty, 
Manindra Nath Banerjee, B. B. Ranade and others.* 

Sri Aurobinda had to take leave from the National College 
again and again, and the management of the College was 
almost wholly vested in Satis Mukherjee. The College gave a 
fillip to National education. On Aurobinda's resignation from 
the post of Principalship on August 2, 1907 ; Satis Chandra 
Mukherjee discharged the functions of Principal in addition 
to his duties as Superintendent till December, 1908.* 

Thus equipped, the Bengel National College and School 
started its work in three broad channels : Literary, Scientific 
and Technical. A few other national schools were also 
established in Bengal and students joined them in sufficient 
numbers. These schools sought to teach a trade in addition 
to the ordinary Matriculation course. 
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The movement, however, did not last long; with the 
slackening of the Swadeshi Movement, the Schools with the 
exception of the Jadavpur University were closed down. But 
it showed the urgent need for introducing a Vocational bias in. 
our Secondary system. 


As regards the Government policy of education we should 
note thata number of commissions and committees were set 
up in our country to deal with educational problems. In the 
language of Mudaliar Commission: ‘A number of Commi- 
ssions had been appointed in the past to survey Indian 
Education, the Indian Education Commission of 1882, the 
commission of 1902, the Sadler Commission of 1917 and the: 
recent Radhakrishnan Commission of 1948-49, allof which. 
dealt incidentally with certain aspects of secondary educati. 
on. But no Commission of has so far been appointed to 
survey the problems Secondary Education as a whole".* 

It is worthwhile to mention that the first attempt of 
Setting up a Board of Secondary Education was made in. 
1902.* 

In that year a University Commission was appointed by 
the Government, the main purpose of which, however, was to 
review the position ofthe Universities regarding the higher 
grades of examination. As a result of the recommendations 
of this Commission, secondary education came under tbe 
domination of the Universities. During that period there 
Was à common feeling against this domination of University 
which led to the creation in certain states of Bcards of Secon- 
dary Education which were responsible for laying cown syllabi 
and for conducting examinations at the School Final stage. 

à In 1904 Lord Curzon? passed an act—the Indian Univer- 
sities Act of 1904 which empowered Universities to draw 
necessary rules and regu'ations for the rccognition of Secon- 
dary Schools desiring to send up pupils for the Matriculation 
Examination, Necessary rules and regulations were framed 
for this purpose, and only recognised institutions were 
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empowered to present their pupils at the Matriculation Exami- 
nation and thus secondary education came under even greater 
domination of the Universities. 


Inspite of national movement for education (1905-10)? 
under the leadership of Sri Aurobinda Ghosh, Rashbehari 
Ghosh and others no attempt was made to fram» a comprehen- 
sive plan to control and develop secondary education. The 
relation between the Calcutta University and the Government 
had not been happy and the system had been almost useless. 


The next important stage was the appointment of the 
Calcutea University Commission in 191710 under the Chair- 
manship of the late Sir Michael Sadler, popularly known as 
Sadler Commission. The commission went into the question 
of Secondary Education and held the view that the improve- 
ment of secondary eduction was essential for the improvemet 
of university education. The Commission recommended 
that a Board of Secondary and Intermediate education 
consisting of the representatives of Government, Univer- 
sity, High Schools and Intermediate Colleges should be 
established and entrusted with the administration and 
control of Secondary Education. Though the Sadler 
Commission was appointed to enquire into the conditions of 
the Calcutta University and to make recommendations, the 
teport was so comprehensive that many of the Universities in 
India began to implement the suggestions contained therein. 
For the first time a Commission had recommended to entrust 
Intermediate classes to the High Schools and the setting up 
of a Board of Education to control High Schools and Inter- 
mediate Education. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the Sadler 
Commission unhesitatingly condemned the existing system of 
Secondary Education and recommended drastic reforms. The fact 
was that the secondary—like University educition in Bengal- 
had reeched a stage at which further satisfactory progress was 
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impossible in the existing administrative conditions. The 
great educationists including Sri Ashutosh Mukherjee were 
infavour ofa Board with executive powers in the sphere of 
Secondary and Intermediate education. 


The Sadler Commission examined some common problems 
of Secondary and University education, and held that *«no 
Satisfactory reorganisation of the University system........will 
be possible unless and until a radical reorganisation of the 
system of secondary education, upon which University work. 
depends, is carried into effect.!! The Commission made 
certain important recommendations. 


First, the stage of admission to the University should be 
that of the present Intermediate instead of that of the present 
Matriculation. 


Second, there should be two secondary examinations, the 
first, approximately corresponding to the present Matriculation, 
to be taken at the end of the High School stage at the normal 
age of 16 and to be known as the High School Examination ; 
the second, approximately corresponding to the present 
Intermediate , but much more varied in its range, to be taken 
at the end of the Intermediate College course at the normal 


age of 18, and to be known as the Intermediate College 
Examination. 


Third, the duty of providing training at the intermediate: 
Stage should be transferred from the Universities to new insti- 
tutions to be known as “Intermediate Colleges", which should 
prepare not only for the degree courses in Arts and Sciences 
but also for careers in medicine, teaching, engineering, agricul- 


ture, commerce and industry or might be attached to selected 
High Schools. 


Fourth, a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, 
consisting of the representatives of Government, University. 
High Schools and Intermediate Colleges should be established 
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in each state and entrusted with the administration and 
control of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 


Fifth, thus for the first time a Commission suggested the 
transfer of Intermediate classes to high schools and the need 
for setting up of an independent board of education to control 
high schools and intermediate education." * 


The grounds on which the Sadler Commission recommen- 
ded the establishment of a new authority to control and 
administer secondary education were that, the department of 
Public Instruction was not so organised as to be able to 
supervise the new system, and that the Governing Bodies of 
the Calcutta University were also not in a position to deal 
effectively with all the High Schools especially as they lacked 
necessary funds. On the basis of it, the Sadler Commission 
made recommendations about the necessity of a Secondary 
Education Board. The matters that were in question were 
hotly debated. The questions were: how the Board should 
be constituted; what powers should be conferred on the 
Board ; and what should be the relation between the Board 
and the Government ? 


From 1920 to 1923 there were correspondences and discus- 
sions concerning the financial implications of the proposed 
reforms and actual legislation.!? It was decided at Nagpur 
Congress Session in the year 1920 that an education 
movement would be started under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The boycot of schools was a part of the movement. 
The purpose of the movement was to achieve freedom within 
a year. The students fearlessly and with determination 
boycotted the schools. The students of Aligarh Muslim 
University opposed the Government repression whole hear. 
tedly and set up «Jamia Millia Islam’, a Muslim National 
University. Throughout India the movement spread out. 
Following the educational movement, some educational institu- 
tions, namely, Gujrat Vidyapith, Bihar Vidyapith, Banaras 
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Vidyapith, Maharastra Vidyapith, Bengal National University 
etc. were set up. 


In 1921, the wave of movement touched every corner of 
India. But unfortunately, the political movement decided the 
fortune of educational movement. Mahatma Gandhi withdrew 
the noncooperation movement. At the same time in 1921 the 
National Educational Movement came to an end for the 
time being. 

In 1923 Government prepared a Bill containing a proposal 
to set up a Secondary Education Board and sent it to the 
Calcutta University for opinion. The government presented 
the Bill to the University saying that the University did not 
exercise the powers efficiently. Constitutionally, it was not 
devised to exercise such control over Secondary Education and 
financially it was unable to doso. The University had no 
inspecting agency to inspect the Secondary Schools ; it had to 
depend upon the inspection of Government Officers. On the 
contrary, the relation between the Government and the 
University was not happy. The result was that whea the 
Bill was presented to the University, the University rejected 
it. 

In 1924 Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee drafted a Bill dealing with 
the reform of the Calcutta University and the establishment 
ofa Board.*^ Itis to be mentioned here that Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee was nominated in the year 1889 as a member 
of Calcutta University. In the year 1899 and again in 
1901 as a representative of Calcutta University he entered 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly. He became the Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University and served the same from 
1906 to 1914.*5 During his Vice-Chancellorship, he fought 
for educational reform. After Dr. Nilratan Sarkar, Sir 
Ashutosh was again appointed Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University and served the University till death in 1924.16 
Under the leadership of Sir Ashutosh, the role of Calcutta 
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"University was remarkable. When the government was busy 
‘to implement the educational policy of Lord Curzon, it was 
Sir Ashutosh who opposed it and took the leadership for a 
national educational movement. He fought for the incorpo- 
ration of Bengali in School, College and University curriculum. 
In his Presidential Address in Bangiya Sahitya Sammelan 
Ashutosh strongly reiterated his stand. His love for Bengali 
is reflected in his advice given to Bengali Youth. *Above all, 
sedulously cultivate your vernacular, for it is through the 
medium of the vernacular alone that you can hope to reach the 
masses of your countrymen."'* The government opposed 
Sir Ashutosh but he did not pay heed to it. 


In 1925 the government submitted a revised draft bill to a 
Conference. The Calcutta University through Sir Edward 
Greaves submitted counter proposals fora Board appointed 
by the University. But no agreement was reached. A study 
of West Bengal Legislative Proceedings reveals the fact that 
an attempt was made in 1925 which was characterised a Bill 
of 1925, a Bill which got the support of Dr. Shyama Prosad 
Mukherjee ; a noted educationalist of that time. *8 


In 1926 government sub nitted a further revised draft Bill 
to the Calcutta University." The University considered it 
and made counter proposals. The University authority 
proposed a Board consisting of representatives from all 

sections of people; and the representation of various 

Committees must be guaranteed. The Board must be. largely 
autonomous with adequate university representation which 
will control all Secondary School activities. 

The Government was not in agreement with the opinion of 
"University and no agreement could be reached. 

Hadow Committee of England in 1926 recommended set- 
ting up of a Board of Secondary Education.?? The Committee 
recommended that the idea of controlling Secondary Education 
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could be implemented only by a new authority—a Board of 
experts. The recommendations of this Committee influenced 
the members of the Legislative Assembly of Bengal for Setting 
up a Board of experts to control and develop secondary 
education. 


As a result, several Commissions and Committees were set 
up by the government from time to time during 1913 to 1936 
and they recommended the establishment of a Board to control 
the Secondary Education effectively. 


Dacca University in 1928 was called upon to express its 
views on a Secondary Education Bill.22 


Again in the same year, the then Education Minister, Janab 
Musharruff Hossain, drafted a Secondary Education Bill. 
But no progress was made. 


In 1929 government again sent a Bill to the Calcutta 
University for consideration.2° The University criticised 
the Bill on the ground that the Bill suffered from serious. 
defects. The Bill contained too much official control. Con- 
trol should be a rational one ; otherwise it would cause a great 
Set beck to the progress of education. Criticising the Bill,. 
the University proposed amendments to this Bill. As the 
relation between the Government and the University was not 
cordial, the Bill was not proceeded with. à 


After the inauguration of the Government of India Act, 
1935, Government brought forward Secondary Education 
Bill** ; which were opposed by the opposition leaders : Rai 
Narendra Nath Chowdhury, Sir J. C. Gupta etc. on the ground 
that the Bills provided for a highly communal Board. The Bills 
were opposed because they were reactionary in many features. 
The whole Bengal was aware of it and the fight was waged 
over the composition of the Board as it was highly communal 
in character apart from the fact that it had a large official 
block. As regards the President of the Board it was always. 
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provided in the Muslim League Bills that the President 
would be appointed by the Government but not from a 
panel. And therefore, due to the opposition those Bills were 
not made into an Act. 

In the year 1936, such a Board was recommended by no: 
less a personage than Sir Philip Hartog who was the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Dacca University. While speaking in the 
London Institute, he also stressed the necessity for the 
. establishment of a Secondary Education Board. ? 


In 1937a new Bill was sent to the Calcutta University 
for opinion and later in the same year it was followed by an 
amended Bill.2° Differences of opinion on certain issues 
were acute and a Conference was called which met but dissol- 
ved in 1938 when it was clear that no agreed solution to the 
various problems involved could be reached. The Government 
refused to accept the impossibility of reaching an agreed. 
solution as an adequate excuse for postponing the initiation 
of this much needed reform and therefore authorised the. 
introduction of this Bill at the earliest possible moment. 


One of the reasons why the Government was not able to 
take action earlier was that, it was not clear as to whether 
the West Bengal Legislature had power to enacta measure 
dealing with all aspects of Secondary Education. It is to be 
mentioned here that at different times the Bills regarding. 
Secondary Education were sponsored by Europeans, Hindus 
and Muslim members of the Legislative Assemb!y. But those 
Bills were rejected either by Dacca or Calcutta University. All 
attempts at a compromise between the University and the Gov- 
ernment failed. The Government waited for a time when the 
legislature would settle all the issues of Secondary Education. 


In 1938 a Committee was formed with a representative of 
the Legislative Assembly, and representative of the two univer- 
Sities (Dacca and Calcutta) and of every community. The 
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“Committee worked for some months trying to draft a Bill. 
But the Committee could not draft a Bill, not a single clause 
ofit. The only thing the Committee drafted was the title of 
the paper, «Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1938" ; after 
that there was no progress and members agreed to leave the 
Government. Compromise between Government and Univer- 
sity again failed. 

In the year 1940 Fazlul Huq introduced, “The Bengal 
Secondary  Educ:tion Bill, 1940" in the Legislative 
Assembly.?* The Bill was referred toa Select Committee 
-consisting of the following members : 

(1) Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Dacca): (2) Mauluvi Abdul 
Hashim; (3) Mr. K. Sahabuddin; (4) Mauluvi Moha- 
mmad Israil; (5) Mr. Abdulla-al-Mahmud; (6) Mauluvi 
Abul Kausem; (7) Mr. Abdul Karim; (8) Mr. W. C. 
Wordsworth; (9) Mr. Pulin Behary Mullick; (10) Dr. 
Shyama Prosad Mukherjee. Some members of the Legislative 
Assembly criticised the Bill on the ground that it was a hurried 
piece of Legislation undertaken in order to transfer power 
from one body to another. Mr. Huq criticised the former 
authorities for not taking any definite and concrete step to 
control Secondary Education. He said that it was a legitimate 
criticism of the successive Governments of those days that 
no attempt was made to plan, control and develop the 
Secondary Education. In the absence of such control and 
planning, Secondary Schools grew up haphazard in their 
distribution and often unsatisfactory in their management. 
The demand for facilities increased rapidly. The Government 
gave grants-in-aid to certain schools and exereised a certain 
amount of influence over these schools alone. 


The Bill of 1940 proposed to establish a large Board. to 
regulate and control Secondary Education. The Board was 
comparatively a large body of 50 members designed to be 
representative of all bodies rightly concerned with Secondary 
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Education. The University authority; on the other hand.. 
proposed a Board consisting of 60 members. A study ofthe 

Constitution of their proposed board reveals the fact that out 

of the 60 members, there would be approximately 16 Muslims. 

Mr. Huq further added that the Secondary Bill adopted by 

him would put an end to the communal rivalries. He severely 

criticised the Calcutta University on the ground that in the 

past the University assumed a certain amount of control not 
over Secondary Education but over High Schools. He stressed 
the non-communal nature of the Bill and explained the 

Constitution of the proposed Board. He assured the Assem- 

bly that over 800 Madrassahs would come under the jurisdic- 

tion ofhis proposed Board. The Board consisted of 50 

members and in the constitution of the Board the representa- 
tives of University, Schools, the Legislature, of women 
educationists and of every interest were included. So he 

concluded that naturally, it was a board of large body instead 

of a small Board as suggested by Sadler Commission. 


Some opposition leaders, of Assemb'y ( 1940) namely, 
Dr. Shyama Prosai Mukherjee, Rai Harendra Nath 
Chowdhury, Mr. Promoth, R. Thakur, Mr. Jatindra N. Bose 
criticised Fazlul Huq's Bil. They said that it would 
officialise the control of Secondary Education. In reply Mr. 
Hug said that out of the 50 Board members five, and five 
only, would be of necessity officials. The critics of the Bill 
might say that the President appointed by the Government 
becomes an official, but that was not so. The President would 
be appointed for a specific purpose and would have specific 
duties. His allegiance would be to the Board. The Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University also would be appointed by 
the Government but that did not make him an official, The 
Government had not only considerable interest in the field of 
Secondary Education, but also an inalienable responsibility. 
In support of the Government responsibility Mr. Huq argued. 
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‘in favour of his proposed Board and said: «Officialisation of 
-control refers also to the fact that although the Board will in 
‘practice be an almost independent body effecting detailed 
-administration in all matters of Secondary Education, certain 
powers are reserved to the government. What are these 
powers? First,.the Government appointed the President. 
This was recommended by the Sadler Commission. Obviously, 
the appointment is an important one, and the final decision on 
this matter must rest with the government, for the government 
is responsible to the people for Secondary Education” .?8 
The proposed Board would be largely autonomous and the 
relation between the Government and the Board would be 
«cordial. 


Another criticism that was made against attempts at setting 
up a Board of Secondary Education was that unless greater 
financial provision was made for assisting schools, no improve- 
ment was possible. Members of the Assembly were aware of 
the financial position of the province and of the financial 
outlook for the near future. In reply Mr. Huq convinced 
the members of the necessity of setting up a Board to which 
greater funds should have to be given in future. He further 
added that if the Bill envisaged entirely new measures intro- 
ducing changes which had not beén previously contemplated 
and about which there had been no discussions with the 
Calcutta University, the Government should unhesitatingly 
have ascertained their opinions before making definite legisla- 
tive proposals. He said in the Assembly that he had taken 


part in discussions which had been unsuccessfully held many 
times to create a Board. 


All these attempts failed because of the impossibility of 
reconciling the University’s point of view. The following 
fundamentals were embodied in the Bill : 

(1) The presence on the Board of adequate representation 

of the various Committees must be guaranteed 3 
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(2) The Board must be largely autonomous and have 
complete control of all Secondary School activities : 


(3) Such ultimate control over the Board's activities as is 
necessary must be exercised by the government. 


Members of the Assembly, specially Rai H. N. Chaudhury, 
criticised the Bill. Mr. Chaudhury delivered a maiden speech 
in the Assembly which impressed all the members of the 
Assembly. He said that the educational problem should be 


discussed as dispassionately as possible. But the Minister 


ought to realise that it was difficult for a victim to bedispassio- 
nate before a would-be murderer approaching with a. gleaming 
knife. As regards the spread of education, he cited the 
example of U. K. and remarked that in U. K. there were many 
Schools not recoguised by the Board of Educition, but those 
Schools also catered for a large number of boys there. Rai 
H. N. Chaudhury criticised Fazlul Huq on the point that 
Secoadary Education in Bengal was at present uncontrolled. 
Sri Chaudhury opposed the view of Huq and said that it was 
pretended that secondary education in Bengal was not con- 
trolled at all. But the fact was that even the schools not 
getting financial help from the Government were controlled by 
the government. He cited the view of Mr. Mayhew who 
wrote “Eduction of India" in 1928. Mr. Mayhew was the 
Director of Public Instruction in the Central Provinces and in 
his book he wrote about the official control of education in this 
country thus: «Education in India from 1854 has meanta 
System of schools and colleges and examinations ultimately 
controlled by the Government. The classes under private 
management, missions, local committees or private proprietors 
have depended on the government either for grant-in-aid 
giving them financial security or for recognition. The ultimate 
power of the government to take away whatis given has always 
been recognised. So far as the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Statutory Commission is concerned, the effective control of 
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government over Secondary Education is in no way limited 
even by the powers possessed by local bodies".29 


So it was only an official propaganda that Secondary 
Education in this country was absolutely uncontrolled. Eight 
Quinquennial Review (1927-32)*° on the progress of Educa- 
tion in Bengal also supported the control by the government 
particularly on syllabuses. And therefore, Rai H. N. Chaudhury 
argued that the Bill should be discarded on the ground it 
had no support of the people. The point was whether the 
Board proposed in the Bill was really going to be an autono- 
mous Board free from the control of the government. It was 
not going to be such a Board. He cited the example of 
Sadler Commission and said that the Commission recommen- 
ded thatthe Government Schools and the functions ofthe 
Inspectors should be under the Secondary Education Board. 
But in the proposed Secondary Bill, there was no such system, 
Mr. Abdul Wahab Khan objected to the Bill with regard to 
the presence of European members. The European Schools 
were managed and protected under statutory provisions, the 
proposed Bill had nothing to do with the European Schools. 

Mr. Promoth Ranjan Thakur criticised the Bill and said 
that the Bill published in the official Gazette could not 
ventilate the opinion of the people. He referred to the fact 
that the scheduled castes could not Support the Bill as their 
representation on the proposed Board was absolutely inade- 
quate. The Scheduled Castes being a very poor community 
could not afford to go in for higher educition. So the Secon- 
dary Education was their highest education, and this education 
Was more necessary to them thanany other Community in Bengal. 
The Bill as had beed presented by the Chief Minister could not 
Satisfactorily solve the problem of Secondary Education of the 
Scheduled Castes. He cited the Poona Pacts! where financial 
Provisions were reserved for the education of the Scheduled 
Castes. This provision has never been implemented by the 
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government; though the Poona Pact as a whole was accepted 
by His Magisty’ Government in England. 

Mr. Atul Chandra Sen criticised the Billon the ground 
that the Bill had no strong public support. He said that the 
proposed Bill would curtail the freedom of educational institu- 
tions as stressed by the Sadler Commission. The Secondary 
Education in the province was tied to the chariot wheels of an 
official-ridden Board. Under the present government and 
under the proposed constitution there would be Government's 
own men, that is, Pakistan-minded Muslims. 

In the midst of criticism members like Mauluvi Hussain 
Sarkar supported the Bill with reference to the Sadler Commi- 
ssion which recommended for the establishment of such a 
Board. As the Secondary Education was controlled by the 
Senate, it was nota desirable body. He cited the reference 
of Mr. Chittaranjan Das and Subhas Bose who called the 
University as *Golamkhana". He feared that this Bill after 
passing into law, might be postponed. 


Mr. Jatindra Nath Bose said that neither in the Bill nor 
in the Chief Minister's speech one could find any plan showing 
the way in which Secondary Education was intended to be 
developed. Two classes of Institutions viz, Middle Schools 
and Secondary Schools were contemplated to be brought 
together under the same control. As regards the control, it 
Should be noticed that practically there was no representation 
ofthe persons who were carrying on the work of Secondary 
Education, viz., the teaching staff of the Secondary Schools. 

Mr. Mustagawsal Haque supported the Bill on the ground 
that the Bill would remove the defects of dual administration 
prevailing in the country. It was creditable on the part of 
the present Ministry because the long-felt want of the country 
was going to be mitigated. Muslim representation on the 
Board to be set up was too meagre to enable the community 
to voice its will. 


2: 
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Mr. Promoth Nath Banerjee criticised the . Bill ina long 
speech. He said that the Chief Minister ws of the opinion 
that the control exercised by the University was chaotic, that 
the distribution of schools throughout the province suffered 
from maladjustment. These two points of criticism, according to 
him, were, not levelled against the system so long as the vice- 
Chancellors of the Calcutta University were Englishmen. True 
that the University recommended the creation of a Secondary 
Board of Education but its recommendations were based 
upon two fundamental assumptions which, he hoped, the 
Hon'ble Eudcation Minister would note or his politico- 
educational advisers should point them out to him: The first 
was that the newly constituted Authority should have behind 
it the support of a great movement of public opinion and the 
second was that the newly constituted Authority should have 
at its disposal more ample financial resourses than at present. 
Judged in the light of these two fundamental propositions, 
the Bill could not stand the test of scrutiny. The Secondary 
Education system of Bengal, if it is to be under the unified 
control, must make arrangements for 1,400 High English 
Schools; must provide for 2,100 Middle English Schools and 
must create 800 Madrashas and 760 tolls. Besides, the 
Anglo-Indian Board of Education would not come under the 
control of the proposed Secondary Education Board. There 
were about 153 High Schools in the province imparting female 
education, and they would have to be satisfied with one 
representation. He added that in the present Bill the Govern- 
ment of Bengal had taken to itself the right to sanction the 
regulations made by the Board, but the regulations of the 
Board would require not only post facto sanction but would 
also require previous and subsequent sanction. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal desired to maintain for itself the right not only 
to suspend the resolutions of the Board, but it also accepted 
the responsibilities of imposing an injunction on the Board. 
That meant, that in all spheres, the Board would be controlled 
by the Government. He described the Bill as ‘Cobra Bill.” 
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‘The Bill had only the hiss of a Cobra without venom. Under 
the present Bill the budget would be controlled by the 
Government, and the Government would retain the power of 
inspecting the schools. 


Mr. Syed Badrudduja pointed out the necessity of a Board. 
He said that the pattern of the Board would be like that of 
the United Kingdom. In U. K. the English Board of Education 
consisted of a body of permanent officials graded in a hierarchy 
of ranks and ected under the order of a Minister responsible 
to Parliament. Thus he justified official control. The for- 
mation of the proposed Board disturbed a section of 
people, because it threatened to prejudice vested interests 
badly and affected coterie domination over. Secondary 
Education in Bengal. He added that reservation of few seats 
in the Board for Muslims did not in any way establish their 
domination or supremacy, but would only safeguard their 
educational interests against the tyranny of an absolute 
majority. The proposed Board was more representative than 
the Syndicate of the University of Calcutta. Furthermore, 
the Bill proposed to secure adequate representation of both 
the Houses of Legislature on which rested the ultimate 
formation of policies and measure for educational advancement 
of the country. 


Mr. Rasiklal Biswas participated in the debate and 
supported the Bill. Sri Shyama Prosad Barman criticised the 
Bill. He said that the proposed Secondary Education Bill 
was not an educational measure meant for the improvement 
and expansion of education. The main object of the Bill was 
to constitute a Board for the regulation and control of 
Secondary Education of the province, but nowhere in the 
statement of the Bill as outlined by the Hon’ble Chief Minister 
was there anything which aimed at the improvement and 
expansion of education. The proposed Secondary Education 
Board would be constituted mainly by the nominees of the 
Government. The so called autonomy of the Board would 
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be a farce. He added that by an analysis of the Bill it was. 
found that the government had reserved to itself in every 
clause of the Bill the right to veto any action of the Board.. 
He charged the government on the ground that the Secondary 
Education Bill was first published in the “Calcutta Gazette" 


on the Ist August, 1940 and copies of it were available to the: 


members only two weeks ago. All Secondary Schools would 
be vitally affected by the provisions ofthe Bill inasmuch as 
they would be all under the sole control of this Board. So it 
was earnestly desired that the Bill should be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting public opinion. 

Mauluvi Abulatif Biswas welcomed the Bill on the ground 
of proper allocation of seats in the proposed Board. 


Mrs. Hasina Murshed supported the Bill as the Bill. 
provided for the representation on the Board of women whose: 


education exercised great influence on the progress and well- 
being of the nation. 

` Mr. Abdul Wahab Khan criticised Mr. P. N. Banerjee for 
describing it as a “Cobra Bill". He said that the entire 
country was agitating for the establishment ofa Board for 
Secondary Education since the time when the present Govern- 
ment came into existenee. But certain newspapers which re- 
Presented the Caste Hindu mentality were criticising it. 


Mr. Upendra Nath Barman thanked Education Minister 


for an opportunity given to him to express his opinion on this. 


vital measure. The provisions of this Bill must be made clear 


to all, so that they might know that the defects that they had. 


Suffering from were going to be remedied by the proposed 
measure. The Bill, in its present form, did not clearly say 
that these defects were going to be remedied by the govern- 
ment. The Bill should be circulated for public opinion. 


Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy described the Bill as a «Controver- 
sial one”: The Bill should be circulated before it was brought 


forward for the consideration of the House. He remarked in. 
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‘the House, “My first objection is that this is a Bill miscalled 
an Education Bill"5?—-it is really a political Bill. 

Dr. H. C. Mukherjee advocated for the circulation of the 
Bill. Mr. Abdur Raschid Mahmud, on the contrary, welcomed 
the Bill. Maulavi Abdul Hassim supported the Bill and said 
that the Bill was not communal. In it there was an adequate 
representation of all communities and interests and so the Bill 
‘was democratic. 


Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar criticised vehemently the 
Education Minister and his Bill. He said that the supporters’ 
of the Bill were only Muslim members. The Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee, as suggested by Mr. W. C. 
Wordsworth. He added that the responsibility was thrown 
back on to the Government. He mentioned an illustration. 
“Two years ago we had a committee of representatives of this 
House, of our two Universities (Dacca and Calcutta), of 
every community and we worked for some months trying to 
draft a Bill. But we did not draft a Bill. The only thing we 
drafted was the heading on the paper, “Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill, 1938," after that little success, we agreed to 
leave the matter to the Government.^?"" 

Member, Mr. Shahedali, supported the Bill. Sir Ashotosh 
Mallick and Maulavi Jalaluddin said that there was movement 
-of public opinion behind the Bill. 


Miss Mira Dutta Gupta criticised Mr. Murshed. She said 
that the Bill suffered from serious defects and there was too 
much of official control. A careful scrutiny of the Bill would 
reveal that it aimed only at control, but it was curiously silent 
on the question of expansion. Mr. Fazlul Rahman ( Dacca ) 
also supported the Bill. In 1944, the League Government 
presented a Bill to the House which was nothing but a 
revised form of 1940 Bill. But before the Bill could be taken 
for consideration, the Muslim League Government went out 


of office. * 
5 T 2) g C.E Kr. West ponga 


MOa E M 
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è  In.1949, the then Education Minister Rai, Harendra Nath 
Choudhury referred to ther Assembly§ an Education Bill, viz., 
West Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1949. He referred the. 
Bill to a Select Committee consisting of some members, 
among whom were Sri D. N. Mukherjee, Hemanta Kumar 
Bose, Bimal Kumar Ghosh, Janab Syed Badrudduja, Khagendra 
Nath Das Gupta, J. C. Gupta.35 Sri Chaudhury said in the 
Assembly that the attempt of the League to constitute a Board 

Was based on communal lines. Though the Muslim League 
enjoyed the support of the majority including the European. 

member it failed to encct the Secondary Education Bill A 
Conference on Secondary Education Bill of 1944 was held. 
There was disagreement between the Government and the 
Opposition leaders, Attempts were made to come to an. 

understanding over the issue involved in the proposals to set 

up a Secondary Education Board. But the Conference broke 
down as the Government representative could not assure that 

Bengali would continue as the medium of instruction in the 
Secondary Schools for the Bengali Students. Mr. Chaudhury 
Said that his Bill was well received by the press and 


the public, 
and the non- communal character of the Board's ci 


onstitution. 
Was highly welcomed. He, however, admitted that with the old 
prejudice against the Government and Governm 
the bill had been criticised for giving them a pr 
weight in the Proposed Board: But this 
Education Minister Said, was 
Substantially, true. There were only 11 officials in a Board 
of 42 members-officials Whose presence was necessary to make 
expert opinion available to the Board. 


ent officials, 
eponderating 
criticism, the 
neither arithmetically nor 


There was also Criticism of 
tion envisaged in the Bill 
was given larger representa 


the system of representa- 
> it was said that the University 
tion than the teachers of Secondary 
Schools and the assistant teachers of Schools had no: 
representation. But the Education Minister said that it was 
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nottrue. The constitution ofthe Board was framed on the 
basis of the recommendation of the Sadler Commission. , i 


Sri D. N. Mukherjee raised a motion to the effect that to 
the proposed personnel of the Select Committee of the West 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1949, the following names 
be added namely :—Mr. J. R. Walker, Sri Sushil Kr. Banerjee, 
and Sri Haripada Chatterjee. The motion was accepted and 
the Education Minister referred the amended Bill to a ‘Select 
Committee consisting of :— 

(1) Sri D. N. Mukherjee, (2) Hemanta Kumar Bose, 
(3) Shyamapada Bhattacharyya, (4) Iswar Chandra Mal, 
(5) J, C. Gupta, (6) Khagendra Nath Dasgupta, (7) Bimal 
Kumar Ghosh, (8) Shyamaprosad Barman, (9) Harendra 
Nath Dolui, (10) Janab Syed Badrudduja, (11) Husan Ara 
Begum, (12) Mrs. Edna May Rieketts, (13) Mr. Daniel 
Gomes; (14) Mr. J. P. Walker, (15) Sushil Kumar Banerjee, 
(16) Haripada Chatterjee, (17) The Hon'ble Minister-in- 
Charge of the Education Department (the mover ), with 
instructions to submit their report by the 1st Feb. 1949°° in 
the Budget Session in 1949 which continued from 23rd February 
to 5th April.*7 


Sri Chaudhury presented to the House the interim report 
of the Select Committee. In the same session, the date of 
submission of the final report of the Select Committee on the 
West Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1949 was extended 
till the 15th March, 1949. The time was again extended till 
the 23rd March, 1949. As the Select Committee could not 
prepare the final report within the scheduled time, the date 
of submission of report was further extended till the 30th 
March, 1949, ?3 and finally in the same session Shri 
Chaudhury presented the Bill to the House for consideration 
and said that the report of the Select Committee was 
unanimous. The Education Minister drew the attention of 
the House and said that the constitution of the Board of 
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Secondary education had been changedto make it more represen- 
tative in character. The number of members had been increased 
from 42 to 44. Besides the Headmasters, other teachers got 
their representation. The President of the Board should be 
appointed by the Provisional Government from out of a panel 
of four members selected by the Board. The Minister 
claimed that no other State in India had yet come forward to 
constitute a staturory Secondary Board with such a widely 
representative constitution. There were no doubt Secondary 
Education Boards in three or four provinces, but many of them 
were non-statutory Boards appointed by the government ; and 
the Statutory Board which was in existence in a province did 
not provide for popular representation in such a large measure. 


The motion of Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury that the 
West Bengal Secondary Education Bill 1949, as reported by 
the Select Committee, be taken into consideration was then 
put and agreed to. The Secondary Education Bill was then 
passed into an Act. The assent to the Act by the Governor 
was first published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 18th May, 
1950. The Act comprises seven chapters. 


The first chapter is concerned with the short title, extent 
and commencement of the Act and definitions of ‘Board’, 
‘Education Depaetment’ and other subjects relating to school 
and education. 


The second chapter viz, ‘The Board’ deals with status and 
Composition of the Board, appointment of members, their 
term, appointment, term of office and salary of the President, 
term of office of elected, appointed or coopted members of the 
Board, qualification and disqualification for membership, 
disputes relating to elections, resignation and removal of 
members, casual vacancies, temporary and acting arrangements 
for the office of the President, election of Vice-President etc. 


The third chapter viz, “The Executive Council and the 
: j : 
Committees" deals with the several Committees viz, Girls’ 
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'Secondary Education Committee, for Secondary Education of 
the educationally backward classes, Finance Committee, 
Recognition and grants Commitee, Examinations Commitee, 
Syllabus Committee, Technical Education Committee, Physical 
Education Committee, Appeal Commitree etc. 

The fourth chapter, “Functions of the Board and the 
Executitive Council" comprises the duty of the Board, Develop- 
ment Plan the Board proposes to take for the development 
of Secondary Education, powers of the Board, Powers of the 
Executive Council and Powers and Duties of the President. 


The fifthchapter lays down the procedure of meeting of the 
Board as well as meetings of the Executive Council. 

The sixth chapter deals with matter relating to Annual 
Report and Budget Estimate of the Board, liability of the State 
Government, provision of annual grant to the University of 
Calcutta, Secondary Education Fund and audit. 


Chapter seven specifies the power of the State Government 
-over the Board, power to reconstitute the Board, powers of 
tribunals, power to make rules etc. 

Thus the history of Secondary Education Bill with the 
‘legislations on this subject may well be described as the history 
of the reformed legislature of Bengal. No other Bill evoked 
so much controversy and suffered so many shipwrecks in the 
past. The history of last 10 years (1940—1950)?? of Bengal 
Legislature can be written in terms of the history of the 


Education Bills. The history of Secondary 


Secondary 
149 


Education Bill can well be compared tothe Home Rule Bil 
in the British Parliament. There is no other legislative 
measure in the whole of India which has been so much con- 
troversial and has taken such a long time to materialise. 


l. Mukherjee Haridas and Mukherjee Uma, The origins of the 
National Education Movement (1905-1910). Jadavpur, Cal- 
cutta-32, published by P. C. V. Mallick, Registrar, Jadavpur 
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University, Saraswaty Press Ltd., 32, Upper Circular Road, | 
Calcutta-9, Ist Edition, 1957, p- 74. ] 


2. lbid. | 


3. Mukherjee Haridas and Mukherjee Uma, The Origins of the | 
National Education Movement (1905-1910), 1957, p. 83. | 
| 


Toe s Bagal's assertion in his ‘Muktir Sandhane Bharat’ to the 
effect that 'Satish Chandra Mukherjee became the Principal of 


the National Council of Education’ is an utterly confused state- | 
ment. The same mistake is repeated by him in the second 
edition of the work. (Vide Bagal J. C., Muktir Sandhane 
Bharat, Second Edition 1945, p. 280. Quoted in The Origins 


of the National Education Movement (1905-1910). 


4. K. R. Stinibas Iyenger, M.A., D.L.H., Vice-President, Sahitya | 
Akademi. Sri Aurcbinda Asram Press, Pondichery (Printed in | 
India), Third Edition, Chapter Eleven, p. 421. "March 1972 i 
and Mukherjee Haridas and Mukherjee Uma. The Origins of $ 
the National Education Movement (1905-1910), pp. 83-84. | 
National Council of Education's Calendar for 1906-1908 I 
(Appendix. C. pp. 9-11), 1957. 


5. Mukherjee Haridas and Mukherjee Uma. The Origins of the 
Natonal Education Movement (1905-1910), 1957, p. 83. if 


6. Report of the Secondary Education Commission (1952-53), p. 7. 
he Commission wa: appointed by the Government of India in A 
terms of the Resolution No. F9-5/52-B.I. dated 23rd September b |) 
1952 under the Chairmanship of Dr. A, Lakshman Swami 
Mudaliar, the Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, The 
Commission is popularly known as Mudaliar Commission. The 
Commission was inaugurated by the then Hon'ble Minister of 
Education, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, on the 6th October, 
1952 in New Delhi. The Commission was directed to examine 
the prevailing system of secondary education jn the country | 
and to Suggest suitable measures for its reorganisation and 
improvement. The Commission submitted its report in June, 
1953. The other members of the Commission were Principal 
John Christic, Dr, Keneth Rast Williams, Mr. Hansa Mehta, 
Shri J. A, Taraporevala, Dr. K. L. Srimali, Sti M. T. Vyas, 
Sri K. G. Saiyidain and Principal A, N, Basu, Dr. S. M, S. 
Chari, Education Officer, Ministry of Education, acted as Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Commission, E 


ea aie first time in India the Secondary Education Commission 
of 1952-53 was appointed by the Government of India under 


10. 
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the Chairmanship of Dr. A. Lakshmanswami Mudaliar, Vice- 
Chancellor, Madras University to enquire into the present 
position of Secondary Education in India—aims, organisations, 
content of Secondary Education, its relation to Primary, Basic 
and Higher Education, and to suggest the uniform system of 
Secondary Education suited to our needs and resources. In 
1964, again, Government of India appointed a 16-member 
Education Commission under the Chairmanship of Dr. D. S. 
Kothari to make comprehensive review of the entire field of 
education and advise the Government on evolving a national 
pattern at all stages of education, The Commission submitted’ 
its report in 1966. But the Government have not yet taken 
any fruitful measures to tackle the problems of Secondary 
Education in response to the valuable recommendations of these 
two Commissions. With regard to educational policy, functions 
of Secondary Education and curriculum we are still following 
the British pattern of education despite minor changes from 
time to time. Keeping in view this general background of 
Secondary Education, we now turn to the history of the West 
Bengal Board of Secondary Education. 


Assembly Proceedings (Official Report), West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, English Session, 1940 (12th August-20th August, 
1940), Vol. LVII, No. 5, p. 38. 


Ibid. 


The Origins of the National Education Movement (1905-1910),. 
Mukherjee Haridas and Mukherjee Uma, Sree Saraswaty Press 
Ltd., 32, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta-9, 1957. 


Calcutta University Commission was appointed in 1917 which: 
was asked to inquire into the condition and prospects of the 
University of Calcutta and to consider the question of a con- 
structive policy in relation to the question it presents, 
Dr. Michael Sadler, the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University 
was appointed as its Chairman. Hence this Commission is 
known as Sadler Commission. Sri Ashutosh Mukhopadhya and 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed were two Indian members of the Com- 
mission. The Commisson visited all University centres and 
after hard labour of 17 months submitted its report in 13 
volumes giving a critical and comprehensive survey of educa- 
tional problems of Bengal. The Commission was influenced to 
some extent by the Haldone Commission on London University, 
which was set up only a few years ago. The report of the 


. Commission has been a constant source of suggestion and 


information, Its significance in the history of Indian education- 
has been incalculable, 
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Report of the Calcutta University Commission (1917-19), 
Vol. V, p. 297. Quoted in Mukherjee S. N., Education in 
India Today And Tomorrow, 1964. Acharya Book Depot, 
Baroda, p. 120. 


Ibid., pp. 288-299. 


Fazlul Hag. Assembly Proceedings (Official Report) West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly (English Session), 12th August to 
20:h August, 1940, p. 41. Vol. LVII No. 4. 


Mukhopadhyay Ashutosh, Ibid. Sir Ashutosh thought not only 
for the improvement of University education but also for the 
improvement of Secondary Education, Calcutta University 
under the able guidance of Sir Ashutosh Mukhopadhyay de- 
cided to concentrate the entire post-graduate teaching (except 
that of the Mofussil) under the University and created two 
separate Councils for Post-graduate teaching viz., one for Arts 
and the other for Sciences, 


Mukhopadhyay Sir Ashutosh. Jatiya Sahitya, Publisher: Mukho- 
padhyay Ramaprosad, Third Edition, Calcutta University Press, 
Calcutta, 1941, p. 11. 


Mitra Subal. Saral Bangla Avidhan, New Bengal Press, 68, 
College Street, Calccutta-12, 1971, p. 232. 


Purbabhash. Khagendranath Mitra, P, 14, Jatiya Sahitya. Sir 
Ashutosh Mukhopadhayay, Calcutta University Press, Third 
Edition, Calcutta, 1941. Publisher: Mukhopadhyay Sri Rama 
Prosad, 77, Ashutosh Mukherjee Road, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 


Fazlul Huq. Assembly Proceedings (Official Report), English 
Session (12th August—20th August), 1940, p. 41. Book Vol. 
LVII, No. 4, Vol. LVII, No. 5. 


Ibid, 


The Hadow Committee dealt with the problem of Secondary 
Education in England. Shakespeare wrote: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in Shallows and in miseries.” 
ae in a similar language, the Hadow Committee begins 
E os memorable report on “The Education of the Adolescent’ : 
i ere 1s a tide which begins to rise in the veins of youth ať 
the age of eleven or twelve, It is called by the name of 
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adolescence. If that tide can be taken at the flood, and a 
new voyage begun in the strength and along the flow of its 


current, we think that it will move on to fortune." 


Mauluvi Jalaluddin Ahmed, Assembly Proceedings (Official 
Report}, West Bengal Legislaitve Assembly (English Session) 
(12th August—20th August), 1940, Vol. LVII. No, 5, p. 235. 


Mr. Fazlur Rahman (Dacca), Assembly Proceedings (Official 
Report) English Session (12th August—20th August), Book 
Vol. LVII, No. 4 and Vol, LVII, No. 5, 1940, p. 246. 


Fazlul Huq. Assembly Proceedings (Official Report), English 
Session (12th August—20th August), Book Vol. LVII No. 4 
and Vol. LVII No. 5, 1940, p. 41. 


Janab Musharruff Hossain. Assembly Proceedings, West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. First Session (Budget), 3rd Feb.—28th 
March (Official Report), 1950, Vol. 1 & 2, p. 350. 


Mullick Ashutosh, Assembly Proceedings (Official Report), West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. English Session (12th August— 
20th August), 1940, Vol. LVII No. 4 and Vol, LVII No. 5,. 
p> 2393 


Ibid, p. 219. 
Ibid, p. 33. 
Ibid, p. 49. 


Ibid, p. 65. Mayhew wrote ‘The Education of India’ in 1928, 
Faber and Gwyer, London. 


Ibid, p. 66. 


The Poona Pact was the result of. Mahatma Gandhi’s fast in 
Sept. 1932. It gave to the depressed classes 148 seats in place 
of 71 provided for them in the Communal Award, but on the 
basis of common electorate, for all the Hindus, 


Mr. Roy Kiron Sankar. Assembly Proceedings (Official Report), 
West Bengal Legislative Assembly. English Session (12th 
August—20th August 1940, Book Vol. LVII, No. 4 and 
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Vol LVII, No. 5, p. 186. 
Assembly Proceedings (Official Report), W.B.L.A. English Ses- 
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sion (12th August—20th August), 1940, Book Vol. LVII No 
4 and Vol. LVII No. 5, p. 219. 


Assembly Proceedings (Official Report), W.B.L.A., Vol. IV, 
Fourth Session, January, 1949, p. 30. 


Rai Chaudhury Rarendra Nath, Assembly Proceedings (Official 
Report}, West Bengal Legislative Assembly, Vol. IV, Fourth 
Session, January, 1949, pp. 28-31. 


Ibid. 


Assembly Proceedings (Official Report), West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, Fifth Session (Budget), 1949, Vol. 5, No. 1, p. 4. 


Ibid, No. 2, p. 179. 


Assembly Proceedings (Official Report) West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, Fifth Session (Budget), 1950, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 366. 


The Home Rule Bill. This was a very mild measure of Self- 
Government, but even so it created a storm in the British Par- 
liament, The conservatives were, of course, wholly opposed to 
it. Even Gladstone's party, the Liberals, did not like it and 
the party split into two, one party actually joining the con- 
servatives, who came to be called “Unionists” because they stood 
for Union with Ireland. In 1893, Gladstone, then eighty four, 
again became Prime Minister. He brought forward his Second 
Home Rule Bill, and this was just passed by a narrow majority 
in the House of Commons, But the House of Lords rejected 
the Home Rule Bill. Having provided for the inevitable re- 
sistance of the Lords, the Liberals brought forward the third 
Home Rule Bill, and this was passed by the Commons in 1913. 
As expected, the Lords threw it out, and then the commons 
went through the laborious process of passing it in three Sessions. 
It became law in 1914, and it applied to the whole of Ireland, 
Quoted. in: Nehru Jawaharlal, Glimpse; of World History, Asia 
Publishing House Bombay, Second Edition, 1962, pp. 599-601. 


CHAPTER—II 
ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP OF THE BOARD 


The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education was esta- 
blished under the Act of 1950+. According to this Act, the 
Board is a Corporate Body?. It was set up to control and 
develop the Secondary Education in West Bengal. 

While discussing the nature of the Board in general, 
Herbert Morrison, a pioneer in evolving the concept of Public 
Corporation in U. K, unequivocally declared that the Board 
should be composed of “the best brains that we can secure" 
and for this “we must insist upon all the members being 
persons of business ability and capacity?." A historical study 
of the composition of the Board will reveal the fact that there 
is no uniformity with regard to the composition of the Board 
of Public Corporations. V. V. Ramanatham* while discussing 
the statutory structure of Public Corporations says that there 
is no uniformity in the size of the Board, nor even an attempt 
was mide at it, and that the smallest Board consists of three 
members. Originally, all were full-time members, now all 
part-time. The largest Employees State Insurance Corporation 
has thirty five members, of whom none is a full-time member. 
It is difficult to lay down general rules on the size of the Board, 
but it is broadly desirable to work towards a small full-time 
nucleus, irrespective of the actual total number on the Board. 
Eech board has certain objectives and the utility of a Board 
therefore lies in formulating policies to run the enterprise 
with a view to achieving the given objectives. 

One of the distinctive features of the Constitution of most 
the Boards is that they are partly nominated by the government 
and partly elected by others. The practice of election is non- 
existent in the public corporations in Britain. The only other 
and more recent, though now extinct, example of a Board not 
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nominated by the Government is that of the London Passenger 
Transport Board ; even there the members were nominated by 


the “Appointing Trustees" and the principle of election was- 


excluded. The Indian Corporations share many features in 
common with the British Corporations. In the language of 
Dr. D. S. Ganguli: “The Boards in India are, therefore, 
similar to those in Britain with components adapted to the 
peculiarity of the circumstances of the Country.” 5 
Composition of a Board depends much upon the nature 


ofthe Board, whether it isa functional type or policy type. 
Ina business undertaking, there are factors which infiuence 


the nature of a Board, such as, the number and qualification. 


of the Directors, the financial stability and the type of business 
of the Company and the condition of the market— competitive, 
monopolistic or otherwise. In the composition ofthe West 
Bengal Board of Secondary Education, these salient features 


are partly noticeable. The Board's members are both nomina-- 


ted and elected®. Subject to the provisions ofthe Act," an 
elected, nominated or appointed member of the Board holds 
office for a term of five years from the date on which his name 
is published under Section (6)8, and may, on expiry of such 
term, be re-elected, re-nominated or re-appointed. After the 
expiry of the term of five years specified in Sub-Section (15, 
an elected, nominated or appointed member of the Board will 
continue to hold office until the vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of the said term has been filled in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act.*? Casual vacancies due to death or 
resignation by the members are filled up by fresh nomination 
or election under Section (4)11 and the member so nominated 
or elected hold office for the rest of the term. 

This composition of the Board of Secondary Education 
reveals the fact that the Board is Dot representative in the true 
Sense of the term, because, in it the teachers on whom the 
mt idee risate d t DEI 

sistant teachers of the schools 
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are not represented. The different Committees of the Board are 
ill-represented and therefore undemocratic. It is not encoura- 
gingto the differentsubject-teachers. In order to mend matters, 
subject tezchers of different areas in the State should be 
included in it. The Board should be-represented by maximum 
number of assistant teachers of all cstegories on the basis. of 
election and not by selection. 

A. possible composition of a,model Board has been 
indicated by Prof. Robson which. aecording to him, should be 
composed of (a! a person with experience in iadustry. (b) an 
ex-trade union officer of standing, (c). a former Civil Servant 
of outstanding calibre, (d) a financial expert or accountant, 
and (e) an engineer or scientist —*With an occasional retired 
General or Air Marshall thrown in."'? Prof. Robson's 
principles indicate that a Board should be composed of experts 
and experienced men, and though: the Board ‚of Secondary 
Education is an educational Board, these principles aré 
applicible to it also, because in matter of education teachers 
should b: regarded as experts anl experienced'persons. Hence 
the teachers of High Schools, Junior High School and the 
Schools of secondary education. of all categories, Colleges, 
Universities and the persons'interested in secondary education 
Should be represented-in the Board of West Bengal Secondary 
Education. Indeed; no rigid composition can be suggested as 
the composition would very much depend upon the nature of 
the Board. 9H 

Accepting a Board as an institution, the next step is to 
determine the type and character of the Board that would 
ensure a smooth and efficient conduct of its business. There 
are two extrenme types in Board organisation. At one extreme 
is the Functional Board and at the other the Policy Board. 
Functional Board is advocated’ for «unity 6f°command in 
implementing policies" by the Directors, undertaking responsi-: 
bility of carrying out the policy rather than creating a 
Committee of management for implementing the policy. A 

3 
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“policy Board generally consists of a few part-timers whose 
function is to determine policy and create leadership. Inthe 
Reserve Bank of India and State Bank of India Acts’*, there 
are provisions for the creation of Control Board which is 
entrusted with the «general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business” of the Bank. This provision is 
clearly suggestive of a Policy Board. The Boards in India 
are undoubtedly policy making boards in which the adminis- 
trative functions have not boen delegated to the Central 
Committees'* or Executive Committees.'? In small private 
companies however, the boards are a combination of functional 
and policy board. The advantage of Policy Board is that it 
can take a critical view of the management of the Company. 
But, there are examples of successful board-functions from 
both the sides. In England, the National Coal Board has a 
functional Board of directors but in France its counterpart, 
called Charbonnages de France, has a policy board and both 
the boards are found to be equally effective. Regional Boards 
are quite absent in India. Only in U. K. in the Gas Industay 
there are twelve area-boards which are almost autonomous 
bodies as regards the manufacture and supply of gas. 

Though in India the boards are policy boards, yet, the 
Board of West Bengal Secondary Education is undoubtedly 
nota Policy Board. because the ;Board's policies are framed 
by the West Bengal Government. In the true sense of the 
term, the West Bengal Secondary Board is not a functional 
Board. It cannot function without ‘the help of the State 
Government. 

Now the question arises what should be the characteristics 
of an ideal Secondary Board ? The Board must have represen- 
tations from all sectors of Secondary school teachers making 
it a balanced Board. The characteristics of both the functional 
and the policy Boa ds must be present in it. The Secondary 
Board of West Bengal should be a «British Regional" !* type 
having an autonomous. character. The Board must be effec- 
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tively independent. The Board should be free from the day-: 
to-day governmental control. 

An examination of the organisation of the administrative 
branches of the Government reveals that they have been based 
on two distinct principles. These two types of organisation 
may be designated as the independent, or uncorrelated, and 
the integrated, or departmental. In the independent system 
each service is treated as an independent unit having little 
or no direct relation to other services. Under it the line of 
authority'" runs direct from the operating service to the Chief 
Executive or to the legislature by which it was created and is 
currently directed and controlled. In the integrated system 
the attempt is mide to group all services whose operations fall 
in the same general field, and which consequently should 
maintain working relations with erch, other, into departments 
presided over by officers having a general supervision of them 
all and entrusted with the duty of seeing that they work 
harmoniously towards the attainment of a common end. Under 
this system the line of authority runs from the several services 
to the departments of which they are subordinate units, and 
from these to the chief executive or to the legislature; whose 
jurisdiction extends over all the departments. In the integrated 
system, we see the relationship among the different administra- 
tive units. The pattern of administration is hierarchical. 
On the contrary, the disintegrated type is based on delegation 
of power and on sub-branches with the power of autonomy. 

Administrative integration facilitates coordination whereas 
disintegration creates anarchy and conflict. Without coordi- 
nation there can be no sound public management, thc indepen- 
dent establishments are captured by particular pressure groups 
and interests and run intheir own interest to the neglect of 
the public good. Integrating them under a recognised consti- 
tutional authority like the President would make them function 
in the open and free them from the influence of bosses, pulling 
the open from behind the scence. Integration thus makes for 
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Sound as well as honest administration. Integration involves 
thé abolition of the independent status of agencies like the 
Independent. Regulatory Commissions, or administrative 
bodies or officials directly elected, by and responsible to the 
people.. In disintegration there is want of incentive and this. 
type of administration is time-consuming. 

The opponents of the integration raise the bogey of possible 
dictatorship by the President ifa large increase were made in 
his powers by placing the independent establishments under 
him. This would. imperil democracy and individual liberty. 
Functional groups like educationists- and social welfare 
Workers oppose the integration of their autonomous organisa- 
tions because it Would take away their freedom which is so 
essential for the Successful accomplishment of their work. 

To the students ofthe Indian administration this contro- 
versy sounds somewhat unreal and irrelevant because in this 
country the conditions are different. India. has inherited from 
the past an integrated, System. of administration and since. we 
have the parliamentary .and responsible. tyre of Government 
we need have no fear of our executive becoming dictatorial on 
account of a growth: in its powers. This problem is rather 
peculiar to the U. S. A. because of the non-responsible 
Presidential type. of the Government. ‘Even in the U. S. A., 
the issue of integration arises only at the top levels of 
Governments, federal, State or loc:l. 
independent establishments are organise 
way. 

Vested interests. apart, 
as Wellas practical men is 
It is recognised that inte 
autonomous organisation, 


Internally, even the 
d in the integrated 


the weight of opinion of theorists 
in favour of an integrated system. 
Bration should be the rule, and 


à the exception. This is the principle 
on which our Indian administrative system is based. In this. 


country, autonomy has been given 10 Cerlain institutions like 
the Universities, Public Service Commissions, and certain. 
professional bodies. Sometimes complaints arise that this or 
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that boly is not using its autonomy properly and has fallen 
into the hands of certain cliques or bosses. . Then, controver- 
sies resembling integration vs disintegration arise. _ For 
example, in recent years complaints have been made that some 
of the universities are not exercising their autonomous powers 
properly and have allowed thomselves to be captured by certain 
vested interests. By way of reform, the State Government 
and the Union Government have come out with amending bills 
totighten government control over the Universities, ie. to 
integrate them. Such a move has been opposed by the unives- 
sities in the name of autonomy. For the future, we should be 
chary of creating independent authorities, because once they 
come into existence, vested interests grow within and around 
them, making reform increasingly difficult. ` 

There is perhaps no country in the world which has got a 
completely integrated administrative system. Taking India as 
an example, we find that here we have three governmental 
levels—Union or Central, State, and Iccal, and the latter two 
are independent of the former and of each other to a considera- 
ble extent, though not wholly. 

Britain is a Unitary State, but even in Win country there 
are autonomous local bodies. We have, therefore, a certain 
amount of disintegration there also between the different 
governmental levels. At any single governmental level, how- 
ever, both in India and Britain, the administrative system is 
largely integrated. Britain and countries of Continental 
Europe too have integrated system of administration. Tt is, 
however, different in the U.S.A. 

The Americin administrative system is a disintegrated one. 
Willoughby remarks: “Until comparatively recent years the 
administrative system of our States corresponded, and to a 
large extent still corresponds, to the independent type of 
organisation."!? It was the American people's fear of 
autocracy and their acceptance of the ‘philosophy of separation 
of powers and checks and balances, which was responsible for 
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such a system. The experience of its working has, however. 
shown that it does not make for efficiency and coherence. 
The present-day trend in the U.S.A., therefore, is reorganisa- 
tion in the direction of an integrated system, although there 
are also critics of the system. In the present-day thinking 
about administration in the U.S.A. there is a good deal of 
controversy regarding the merits and demerits of the two 
systems. Ofthe relative advantages of these two systems 
there can be no doubt that the integrated system is, from 
almost every point of view, far superior. Its first advantage 
consists in the general simplification of the problem of Govern- 
ment. Anything that will tend to lesson the difficulty is of 
advantage. 

Secondly, a proper grouping of services operating in the 
same general field into departments greatly fzcilitates the 
formulation and adoption by a Government of a proper work 
programme. In its essence this system calls for the fo mula- 
tion and submission to the legislature at each session by the 
Chief Executive, of a comprehensive programme of what, in 
his opinion, should be the work programme for the ensuing 
fiscal period and the manner in which this programme shouid 
be financed. In this programme he must set forth clearly just 
what provision in his judgment should be made for the main- 
tenance of law and order and the protection of the public from 
internal disorder or foreign aggression, for the promotion of 
public education, the prosecution of public works, the control 
of industry and commerce, and the advancement of the general 
welfare, in a word, precisely what should be done with respect 
to all of the varied activities engaged in by the modern 
Bovernment. k 

Thirdly, a proper grouping of operating services depart- 
mentally furnishes the only means by which conflicts of juris- 
e oiar Overlapping of functions, and duplications of organisa- 

n, plant, and actiyities may be avoided. The extent to 
which these evils exist and the consequent waste and misdirec- 
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tion of energy resulting wherever this problem of satisfactory 
grouping of services has not been.worked out, have long been 

recognised by students of Political Science. If all services 

which work in the same field or which maintain intimate 

working relations with each other are brought together under 

a common head, it becomes a matter of comparative case for 

ezch head to take steps to eliminate all | such canflicts and. 
duplication and to make sure that each service under his 
jurisdiction is. performing only those duties to which it is best 
adapted. 

Fourthly, the bringing together ina single department of 
related services makes possible a far more effective utilisation 
of technical plants, such as libraries, blue print rooms and of 
facilities generally, than can possibly be secured where these 
services are independently operated. So long as they are 
independent of each other, each must have its own complete 
organisation and installation. If they are brought together 
under acommon direction, and better still, if they can be 
brought under a single roof, it becomes feasible for them to 
make common use of a single work agency. This agency, 
moreover, being on a somewhat more elaborate scale so as to 
meet the increased demands made upon it, is certain to be 
superior in equipment and fecilities to the one in which each 
service would otherwise be required to maintain. 

Finally, and in some respects most important of all, such 
a grouping makes possible the realisation of great economy 
and increased efficiency in the performance of the purely ins- 
titutional activities in which the several services have to 
engage in order to perform their primary functions. 


Now let us examine how far these advantages of inte- 
grated system of administration are applicable in the case of 
the administration of the West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education. Though the administration of the Board is an 
integrated one, we can detect in it features of disintegration. 
The advantages of integration viz., simplification, adoption 
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of work programme, intimate working relations, effective 
utilisation of administrative units, economy and increased 
efficiency, discipline, the manner of executing order—exist 
only as a programme ; in practice, there is no integration in 
the system. 

The mode of taking decisions by the Board regarding the 
affairs of the schools and teachers is time-consuming. Such a 
‘time-consuming’ process nullifies the advantage of the inte- 
grated system. For instarce, a dismissed or suspended 
teccher of a schcol «pprcaches the Appeal Committee which 
is the organ of the Board to decide the legality of the dismi- 
ssal or suspension. It is seen that an appeal to the Appeal 
Committec ís not usually disposed of within two or three 
years. In most cases, the case is referred to tle Hon ble 
High Court. Thus, the disposal of a case takes at least 
seven to ten years. The case of Sova Roy, Headmistress, 
Victoria Girls, Schcol vs the Board took ten years for the 
disposal of the case. At last when the Headmistress won the 
case she found that the school was not at its original site. 
Now the question is : Did the Headmistress get the advantage 
of the integrated system from the Board's administration, 
though the administration of the Board is supposed to be an 
integrated one ? We have cited here only one example, many 
such examples can be cited. 


The executive prccedures of the Board cre not simple. 
If, for the appointment of en 2dministretor to a particular 
school, the teachers concerned or the guardians of the locality 
approach the Beard, they have to submit an application to 
the President'or the Beard Administrator. The President or 
the Administrator forwards the epplication to the Deputy 
Secretary who deals with the matter viz, appointing of 
administrator or an adkoc Committee. The Deputy Scere- 
tary, in its turn, sends the matter to the Assistant Secretary 


concerned and thus inordinate delay is caused in taking 
2ction upon the application. 
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Not only the procedure in appointing an administrator 
is cumbersome, but similar cumbersome procedures are there 
also in other affairs, indicating that the procedures of the 
Board’s administration are not simple at all. 

The administration of the Board does not facilitate coordi- 
nation. We are of the view that due to this lack of coordi- 
nation, the secondary teachers and the schools of the State 
are not getting speedy relief from the Board. The adminis- 
trative delay is further aggravated by the dilatory functioning 
of the clerical sections—the type section and the postal 
section of the Board. This lack of administrative coordi- 
nation is found not only in matters requiring coordination 
between high officials and clerical staff, but is found also 
among the high officials of the Board itself. We may refer 
hereto the dispute between the ex-Secretary of the ‘Board 
Sri Nirmal Sinha and ex-President of the Board Sri J. N. 
Mallick on the question of their respective jurisdiction of 
power. The matter came to such a pass that the President of 
the Bord had to submit his resignation.*^ Such lack of 
coordination exists at all levels of the administration and some- 
times even an Assistant Secretary has to make personal 
requests to the clerical staff concerned to get important and 
urgent papers typed by them. 

Integration aims at increased efficiency and discipline. 
The Constitution and reconstitution of a Managing Committee 
is subject to the approval of the Board. After a Managing 
Committee takes over charge, the approval from the Boird is 
sought as provided for in the Rules. In many cases no 
approval comes even within the period of three years, and 
the application for extension is not even attended to. Are we 
then warranted to conclude that the Board's administration is 
based on integration ? 

To make the administration of the Board really integrated, 
the administratiye machinery of this Statutory body should be 
reorginised and revitalised so that the advantages of the 
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integrated type of administration are accrued to the students, 
teachers and the society at large, For this, overlapping of 
functions or conflicts of jurisdiction should be avoided. The 
requirements of integration should be carefully determined. 
All the departments of the Board should be unifunctional. 
To secure this, two things are necessary : first, the several 
departments should include all of the services whose operations 
fall within their respective fields ; and, second, that they 
Should include no other services. There should be some 
Superior authority to see that the departments of the Board 
work in harmonious relations with each other, that dupli- 
cations of work is avoided, conflicts or overlapping of 
jurisdiction prevented, and adminístrative practices as far as 
feasible standardised. The Board consists of nine executive 
members—the President, the Secretary and the seven Deputy 
Secretaries, and besides them, there are members repre- 
senting the Universities, technical institutions, the State 
Legislature, and  ex-officio members representing different 
government departments. Among these members there are 
four teacher representatives. This is in accordance with 
1963 Act. 

The President of the Board is appointed by the State 
Government. The Secretary of the Board is deputed by the 
government, and the Assistant Secretaries are either deputed 
or nominated. 


The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education started 
functioning from 1951. The aims of the Act of this Board 
was to develop the secondary education and to fulfil the needs 
and aspirations of the people of West Bengal. The Preamble 
of the Act declares: «Whereas it is expedient to provide for 
the regulation, control and development of Secondary Educa- 
tion in West Bengal.”?1 The Act further declares: «It shall 
be the duty of the Board to take such measures from time to 
time as it deems necessary for making suitable provision for 
Secondary Educition throughout the. State”.°2 During the 
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long thirty five years of its service, the question that. was 
asked repeatedly was : Did the Board fulfil its task for which 
it was established ? Long thirty five years have elapsed, and 
we have not fulfilled the objectives of secondary education 
through the Board. The Board authorities have been making 
experiments after experiments with the secondary education. 
Since the inception of the Board, the Syllabi of Secondary 
education have been changed several times, the structure of 
education also has been changed twice. But they have 
yielded no permanent solution to the problems of secondary 
education. In 1957  eleven-year course was introduced. 
After sixteen years of experiment the Board admitted the 
failure of the system without however mentioning the cause 
of its failure. In the year 1974, the Board again introduced 
new Madhyamik Course. 


We feel that the expansion of education is necessary only 
to keep pace with the changing set-up of the society Our 
secondary education has not been geared to the needs of our 
students even after the Board has existed for thirty five years. 
Why has not education become democratic, scientific and 
realistic? Weare of the view that the Board did not act 
properly and evaded its responsibility and duty which was 
assigned to it by the Act. 

To find out the cause of the Board's failure to introduce 
demccratic and scientific education, we must go to the 
root of the problem. As à particular problem c n be 
solved only by persons conversant with it, so the problems 
and issues connected with secondary education can be tackled 
properly only by the persons who are directly concerned with 
the problems of secondary education. Froma study of the 
personal background of the Presidents and the Secretaries so 
far appointed by the State Government to the Board it appears 
that very few of them have ever been attached to secondary 
education in any capacity whatsoever. The government 
appointed persons who might have been outstanding in other 
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‘spheres but were not acquainted with the problems of Secon- 
dary education. 


Secondly, it is to be mentioned here that after the birth of 
the Board in 1951, most of the time it was «one-man show.’ 
The State Government superseded the Board in 1954, placing 
it under an administrator. The ‘one-man’ Board continued to 
function till December, 1963. Again, supersessions occured 
‘several times, the latests taking place in 1977. 

It was not certainly in tune with the basic principles of 
‘democracy. It is obvious that the then State Government 
acted undemocratically and stood inthe way of the efficient 
and effective functioning of the Board. 

The third detect is that a President for some reason or 
other, did not continue in his office for a suificiently long 
period of time. Jt was seen that a President either relin- 
quished his post or was transferred to some other departments 
just at the moment when he was getting acquainted with the 
problems of Secondary Education. The problems of secondary 
education of our State are varied and complex. There are 
problems of Madhyzmik Schools, problems of four class and 
two class Junior High Schools, problems of Society's Schools, 
problems of trustee's schools, problems of Sponsored Schools 
and schools running under Special Constitution. To know 
allthe problems of different categories of schools and the 
teachers serving these schools, a long period of acquaintance 
with them is necessary. But due to resignations and transfers 
or to change of Government it has not been possible for the 
administrative heads to render useful service to the ‘Board. 
Itis pertinent to ask: How a University Professor or an 
I.A.S. personnel, who have little or no experience in secondary 
education could be considered competent to solve the complex 
problems relating to secondary education ? Are we in lack 
of competent persons who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
diverse problems of secondary education ? 

The State Government appointed LA.S. Officers or other 
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high ranking officers.to the posts of President and Secretary 
of the Board. The bureaucrats have a peculiar. elite psycho- 
logy of their own which they bring to. bear upon all the 
problems that. they are- required to face as executives or 
administrative heads. Yet they have been allowed to occupy 
key posts in the administration of secondary. education. 

The appointments of Satya Priya Roy*? and Bhabesh. 
Moitra,?* two experienced: personalities in the field of secon- 
dary education, as Administrators.of the Board, are, however, 
encouraging developments. 

We are of the view that the present-diy problems of 
Secondary education which have led to harmful experiments 
With the syllabi could have. been. solved. if the heads. of the 
Board administration were appointed from.among the persons 
really.conversant with secondary education. 

The Board has under it different: departments, called sub- 
branches. The relation between the sub-branches and the staff 
Offers an interesting study. It is also worthwhile to examine 
the nature and jurisdiction. of these departments, known as. 
sub-branches. We.shall, therefore, discuss in proper order 
the activities of the sub branches, their relation to each other 
and the limits of the Board's power as an autonomous body. 

Now let us. have a.look into the administrative divisions. 
Of the Board. There are. three- divisions--General Section ; 
Examination Section ; and Accounts Section. 

General Section: It» has within its purview the School 
‘Management department. The School Management. depart- 
Ment holds jurisdiction over granting official recognition to 
Schools ; selection ‘of schools for extending the Board's recog- 
nition under the Special Constitution ; and approval of the 
appointment of teachers. It should also be noted here that 
the services of a bonafide teacher c nnot be terminated without 
the prior approval of the Board. 

The School Management Department has many other 
important functions allotted to. it; one of them is to grant 
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approval to the Managing Committee of a school or to extend 
its term of office. According to the school Code, election to 
à Managing Committee should be held every three year and 
the Managing Committee so constituted will begin functioning 
only after it has been approved by the Board. If for some 
reason or other, the election is not held, the School Manage- 
ment Department has the power to grant extension to the 
existing Managing Committee. The School Management 
Department can also direct the schools to hold elections and 
has the power to reconstitute the Managing Committee on 
the recommendations of the Director of Public Instruction. 
Tn cases of financial and other irregularities it can appoint an 
administrator or adhoc Committee for investigation. 

The School Management Department has an important 
Section called Appeal Section. If the Managing Committee 
of a school does not accept the decision of the Appeal 
Committee or takes the dispute to the High Court, the Board 
conducts the case on behalf of the appellant. If the identity 
or status of a student is in question and if it involves law-suit, 
the Appeal Regulation Section of the School Management 
department takes decision regarding the student's status. 


There are two other departments under the General Section 
—-the Age Correction Department and the Duplicate Certificate 
group department. The Age Correction department considers 
examinees’ application for rectification of errors regarding age 
and the Duplicate Certificate Group issues duplicate certificates 
and Admit Cards. 

Examination Section: Its function is to conduct all the 
examinations taken periodically by the Board. There are two 
branches under this section: the Examination Control Office 
and the Strong Room. The Strong room is used to keep in 
safe custody examination scripts, question papers and other 
Such secret papers. The Strong Room is a strictly Confiden- 
tial part of the Examination Section to which even the Board 
Officials have no eccess. The employees of the Board Office 
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also have no easy eccess to this closely guarded sanctuary. 


The other branches that function under the Examination 
Section are: (i) Head Examiners’ Group, (ii) Review 
Group, (iii) Examination Management Unit, (iv) Centre 
Group, (v) Oral Cell. 

The function of the Head Examiner’s Group is to record 
the work of the examiners and scrutinizers and conduct the 
other activities connected with it. 

The Review Group re-examines answer papers on receiving 
complaints from candidates and prepare reports on the results 
of such reassessments. 

The Examination Management Group is entrusted with the 
task of printing all official forms and seals required by the 
Board. 

The Centre Group allocates centres of examinations and 
distribute question papers accordingly. 

The Secondary Curriculum includes Oral test and the Oral 
Cell is there to conduct oral examinitions. This function of 
the Oral Cell comprises, among other things, appointing of 
examiners and recording of marks obtained by the candidates 
in the oral examinations. 

In 1974 the Board decentralised the administrative set-up 
connected with the taking of examinations. The purpose was 
to plug the loopholes and lacunae of the examination system 
and quicken its operation. As a result, four regional Councils 
—Burdwan, North Bengal; Midnapore and Calcutta were set 
up and these Councils have been functioning since 1974. Each 
of these regional Councils consists of twelve members. 

The Examination Section contains another branch called 
R. A. Group which can take penal measures against candidates 
reported to have adopted unfair means during the examination. 

There is also a Syllabus Sub-Committee with a Book 
Review Group Committee attached to it. The Syllabus Sub. 
Committee prepares the syllabus and if necessary, alters it or 
adds to it, while the Book Review Committee is responsible 
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for approving books to be used in schools. The schools cannot 
prescribe for themselves any book that has not been approved 
by the Review Committee. Thousands of books are submitted 
to the Board, and the function of the Review Committee is to 
see first whether the books have been written according to the 
syllabus and whether they are. suitable for the classes for which 
they are meant. The next step is to judge the books under 
review and approve them according to their merit. 


The Syllabus Sub-Committee has. a sub-branch which may 

be described as its Publication Department. It publishes 
.reports of the Board's activities as well as the Board’s Circu- 

lars to the schools. It also brings out a magazine known as 
«Parshat Barta’ which contains features on education, method 
of teaching and on the syllabus prescribed by the Board. 

The magazine is the literary organ of the Board containing 
all sorts of information about it. It is edited by the Board 
Secretary himself and he is assisted by the Deputy Secretary 
(zcademic) who acts as Joint-Editor. 

The Board has an Accounts Department which looks after 
its finance, accounting and audit. . The Auditors who examine 
the income and expenditure of the Board are all nominated by 
the Government. An auditor wing of A. G. Bengal is per- 
manently engaged in this work. 

Besides these three main departments, there are a few 
other sections which are housed on the ground floor of the 
Board Office. Among these, the notable ones are: Enquiry 
Section, Security Office, Peakage and Packeting Department, 
Store Department and Printing Cell. There is also a library 
for the Board employees which is located in the Board Office 
building at 77/2, Park Street, Calcutta-16. The seven Deputy 
Secretaries are incharge of these sections, while the President 
is their Ex-Officio President and the Secretary is their Ex- 
Officio President and the Secretary is their Ex Officio Secretary. 

The Board is a Statutory body and its administration is 
integrated. The departments of the Board are interrelated and 
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interdependent. The Board of Secondary Act does not confer 
autonomous power on the Board and so it cannot introduce 
any change in the existing set-up or take any decision regar- 
ding appointment and transfer without the prior approval of 
the government. In all important policy matters the Board 
is under strict Government control, though, in the discharge 
of routine work the departments of the Board can take their 
own decisions. The President can in some matters take 
decisions, but they have to be ratified by the members of the 
Board in a Board meeting; passing of such a decision in the 
meeting depends upon the President's personal hold upon the 
members of the Board. But even the President cannot take 
decisions on important policy matters. The Board has to seek 
the approval of the government departments concerned in all 
important policy matters, and as a result, in all vital issues 
where prompt action Is necessary, it the Board hopelessly 
hamstrung. 

The administration ofthe Board is in the nitnre of a 
dyarchy. There are two centres of control here—the Board 
and the Education Department of the Government of West 
Bengal. The overall control however rests with the Ministry 
of Education. The State Education Minister lays down the 
education pol‘cy and in this he is assisted by the Education 
Secretary. The directive policies adopted by the Ministry of 
Education are implemented by the Director of Publie Instruc- 
tion and the Secondary Board. The Board does not enjoy 
autonomy, for the simple reason that it has little control over 
the finance. Its main function is to extend approval to 
schools and even here too the Board has to consider reports 
of different government departments before it can come to a 
decision. The Board cannot function freely and efficiently 
because it is tied to the slow-moving bureaucratic machinery 
of the government. The Board administration is like the two- 
headed Janus placed at the portal of the educational edifice 
and directed to act according to the instructions received from 
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the interior where the enthroned Ministry of Education, 
flanked by the Education Secretary onthe one side and the 
Director of Public Instructions on the other, presides over the 
realm of education like Jupiter surveying the lot of poor 
mortals and doing and undoing his own handiwork. 

India has given herself a democratic Constitution based 
on equity and justice. It is, therefore, expected that the 
Secondary Educatiin, in conformity with the basic principles 
of the Indian Constitution, should be directed by a democra- 
tic organisation. The existing Board is too much at the mercy 
ofthe government to risc equal to this ideal. What we need 
is a democratically constituted Board which will function as an 
autonomous body and take its decisions independently. 

This desired goal cannot be attained unless the adminis- 
trative sed-up of the Board is thorougly overhauled and reor- 
ganised, For this purpose certain basic points must be kept 
steadily in view. 

First, the dyarchical system of administration must go. A 
body with two heads is more a hindrance than a help, because 
in the confusion that it creates all sense of direction is lost. 
The functions and jurisdictions of the Education Secretary, 
the D.P.I. and the Board must be clearly defined, so that the 
freedom of the Board is not curbed by the interference of the 
government officials. 


Secondly, a larger number of teacher representatives and 
people's representatives should be admitted to the Board. 
This will go a long way in democratizing the administrative 
set-up of the Board. 

Thirdly, the majority of the members constituting the 
Board should be democratically elected members, so that the 
members nominated by the government or representing the 
government cannot unduly influence the decision of the Board. 


Lastly, it must be remembered, not only in theory but in 
practice also, that the teachers are the beckbone of a good 
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education system and hence they should have the largest 
representation. on the Board. The right to vote in the Board 
elections should be extended to all classes and categories of 
Secondary teachers. 


The existing Board is an autonomous body only in name; 
for all practical purposes it is a State-controlled slow-moving 
coach hitched to the bandwagon of the government. It has to 
seek Government sanction in every work involving financial 
liability. 

An organisation cannot be autonomous if its purse strings 
are controlled by the government and the Government 
Officials. We need a self-controlled Board which will be 
autonomous in the true sense of the term and in which the 
requirements of education and the educators will be freely 
represented. The first and foremost thing that is necessary 
to achieve this purpose is to reform the present Act and 
establish a truly autonomous and democratically constituted 
Board. 


Inefficiency and corruption prevailing in the administra- 
iion ofthe Board are so wide that there is a demand for 
a democratic Board. All the teachers’ organisations as well 
as the people in general have appealed to the present Left 
Front Government for an impartial enquiry into the adminis- 
trative activities of the Board. The Board is burdened 
with a top-heavy administration and is tainted with the same 
types of malpractices and corruption that are found in similar 
automonous bodies in the other democratic countries. Apart 


from misuse of fund and general corruption there is 


malpractice in the general section too.?5 According to a ru'e 
the tenure of work of an administrator appointed to a school 
cannot be extended more than one year, but it is unlawfully 
extended twice or three times or as many times as possible, 
There is corruption in the school management and examina- 


tion sections too. In fact, the administration of the Board 
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is riddled with corruption. Such deep-rooted and wide-spread 
corruption cannot be eradicated by appointing an Adminis- 
trator only; the only way to combat it is to set up @ 
Vigilance Committee or Commission to keep watch on 
corruption and malpraetice as the Central Government and 
the Railways has done for the same purpose. The functioin 
of the Vigilance Commitee will be to ccquaint with the 
government and the Administrator appointed by the govern- 
ment with all types of corrupt przctices and actiyities. This 
will also ensure in the Administration a coordination which 
is at present sadly lacking. The Vigilance Committee would 
have a separate wing or cell, a separate office with separate 
office staff and would act as a link between the Government 
and the Board. 


The functioning of the Board is slipshod and there is 
much scope for improvement. The Board’s administration is 
supposed to be integrated but in reality the advantages and 
efficiency of an integrated administration are lccking in the 
functioning of the Board. The departmental works are not 
coordinated, and even the regicnal offices have no coordina- 
tion with the main office located in Calcutta. This leck of 
coordination on all levels of work has led to the chronic 
delay in publication of results and publication of incomplete 
results. As inter-departmental prccess of work is very 
slow, prompt action is never taken in any matter and we 
can say from our experience that scmetimes the headmasters. 
and tecchers fail to meet the Board authorities even after 
waiting for the whole day. The Board must do way with 
the lack of interdepartmental coordination and slow work 
and inspire confidence and trust among the school euthorities,. 
Students, teachers and guardians. Of course, the malady 
is not special to the Board, the University of Calcutta 
also suffers from it and that is why there is so much disorder, 
irregularity and student discontent in the Calcutta University. 
The University authorities had not been able to publish 
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the full results of B. A. and B, Sc., Part I examination 
of 1978 in a year. Results of more than seven to eight 
thousand students had been kept withheld on the ground 
that the candidates have not deposited their examination 
fees. The college authorities actually depositei the fees of 
the students concerned to the finance department of the 
University, but the Controllers’ Office had no knowledge 
ofit. This sad lack of coordimtion which has brought the 
University administration to the verge of collapse, also 
prevails in the administration of the Board. What we need 
to gew up the administrative machinery of the Board is 
to forge active cooperation and effective coordination among 
the Regional Councils themselves, between the Council and 
the Board Office and the Regional Office of Calcutta, (Junior 
Section) and the main Board Office. This only can secure 
for the Board the benefits of an integrated administration. 

Then there is also the question of man-material correlation. 
There are many departments under the Board administration 
but they are not properly manned. The routine work 
done by the employees is not properly assessed, and there 
is no proportione distribution of workers according to the 
work-load of each department. Some departments are short 
of working heads and the employees concerned are over- 
loaded with work. But in some other departments there 
are more workers than actually needed. We held discussion 
With the employees of different departments on this lop-sided 
distribution of workers and they told us that they also 
want rational distribution of man power in relation to each 
work. 

The important departments of the Board are (1) Examina- 
tion Section and (2) Appeal Section. These two depart- 
ments are occupied with a wide range of work, but the 
workers employed are insufficient in number. The Board’s 
policy regarding appointment of Examiners, Head Examiners, 
and Tabulators is changed almost every year and this adds 
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to the work-load of the Examination Section. The Appeal 
Section too has a wide range of work on its hands. It has 
to arrange each appeal case in order, look after its processing, 
record its background, follow-up the officially approved 
appeal case and get the necessary Stencil work done, in 
Short, it has to attend to an increasing volume of clerical 
work. But this important section is poorly manned. The 
result is inordinate delay in disposing of an appeal It 
Sometimes takes five to six years to settle an appeal case. 
But if this section is reinforced with workers who are 
superfluous in other sections, the same appeal case can be 
disposed of in three or four months. There are many 
departments where the employees idle away their time in 
gossip, or novel reading. During the last three years 
(1977—1979) on my visit to the Accounts Section of the Board 
Office I often found a particular lady worker absorbed in a 
Piece of fiction. To accelerate the pace of work not only in 
the Appeal Section but in all the sections of the Board 
Office, a proper assessment of work and workers Should be 
made and actual coordination established in the functioning of 
the different departments. 


The Appeal Section which is very important part of the 
Board administration should be treated as a full-fledged 
department, for all the disputes regarding school authorities, 
teachers and other matters of school administration have to 
be solved by the Appeal Section. If the work of this 
department is done with promptitude, the work of the 
other department would also gain in speed and efficiency. 


l. The West Bengal Secondary Education Act, 1950. West 
Bengal Act XXXVII of 1950. Repealed by West Bengal 
Board of Secondary | Education Act, 1963. Assent of the 

iL. Governor was first published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 


18th May, 1950. 
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14. 
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Ibid, Chapter Two, Section 3(2; of Act, 1950 runs as follows : 


“The Board shall by the name of the Board of Secondary 


Education, be a body Corporate with perpetual succession and 
a Common Seal, shall have, subject to the rules made by the 
State Government; power to acquire and hold movable and 
immovable property, to transfer such property when held by 
it, to contract, and to do all other things necessary for the 
purposes of this Act, and shall by the said name sue and 
be sued." 


House of Commons Debate, Vol. 250, Cols. 54-55. 
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India, Chapter IV, p. 129, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
1961. 
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p. 81, Bookland Private Ltd., Calcutta, 1963. 
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Section 19 of Life Insurance Corporation Act and its regulation 
clause 12. 


Electricity Act, 1947 of Britain provides for Regional consulta- 
tive Councils to represent the interests of consumers in the 
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to 30 persons, to whom not fewer than half are to be appointed 
from among members of local authorities, Another Council 
was established under Gas Act, 1948, for each jurisdictional 
area of the gas board and it i: similar in composition and 
function to the earlier Council. Each Council has its own staff 
and reports annually to Parliament. The Councls advise the 
minister on matters affecting the supply of coal and allied 
fuels, and he then takes such action a: may be necessary. 
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sation is characterised by grouping together into a single line 
agency of all the related activities operating in the same 
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single line of command and is under the direct charge of the 
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Sri Satya Priya Roy was not only conversant with the pro- 
blems of Secondary education but was in the ferment of 
educational problems at the Secondary level and guided the 
Secondary teachers all over India for more than a quarter of 
a Century. Sri Roy started his career as a school teacher and 
won many a battle on educational front between 1948 and 
1966. He, for the first time, raised the slogan “Demand for 
Education is a National Demand” and made education a 


national issue. 


After the demise of Sri Satya Priya Roy, Sri Bhabesh Moitra, 
Principal, All Bengal Teachers’ Training College, Calcutta, 
was appointed administrator of the Board. Sri Moitra also 
started his career as a school teacher and attended. several 
seminars on Secondary Education with many constructive sug- 
gestions, He served Secondary Teachers’ Training College for 
a long period and therefore he is conversant with the pros and 
cons of the problems of secondary schools and the teachers 


employed in them. 


Interview with some of the employee; of the Board. The 
employees prefer not to identify themselves. Date of interview: 


24-5-1978. 


CHAPTER—III 
CONTROL OVER THE BOARD 
Goy.rnment Control 


The word ‘Control’ is as old as human Scciety. The task 
of directing and controlling began when man started working 
in groups and associations. In this Chapter, we shall first 
define and analyse the term, ‘Control’ and then discuss, what is 
Control? To cantrol is to check, test or verify ; to exercise or 
have power of restraining or excerting influence ; to regulate, 
or rule. Control over district Courts and Courts subordinate 
thereto in Art. 235 ofthe Indian Constitution implies some 
measures of controlover the persons manning these Courts, 
and matters like disciplinary control and power to transfer etc. 
Control under the Arms Act means power over the weapon so 
that direction as to its custody, production, use or disposal, 
may be given. 


In business. management, Control is a continuous process. 
The business manager should assure himself at every step that 
his enterprise or department is functioning according to plans, 
and if it is not, revise plans to bring back his unit to the oibit 
of intended action. Action, in fact, is the essence of control. 
Controlis being exercised when the operations of the enter- 
prise are guided within the plans adopted, are held in line in 
the fzce of varying conditions, or are returned toan in-line 
State after deviations are located. Action is implied in each 
case. This is important, for in a very real sense, Control 
means action—action to correct a condition found to be in 
error, or action to forestall such a condition. Control consists 
in verifying whether everything occurs in conformity with the 
plans adopted, with the instructions issued and principles. 
established. What is called management is nothing but plann- 
ing and Control. 
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The heart of all management problems lies in effective and 
well-directed Control. Business activities are economic 
which mean that they must be planned and controlled. We all 
know that a pilot has all the navigating instruments fitted in 
the plane to guide him to his target. Similarly, an Executive’s 
Instrument Panel which guides progressive business to its 
target is management Control. The management or manage- 
ment control is akin to the thermostat system of a furnece. 
The thermostat keeps track of the actual temperature in the 
house, compares it with the desired temperature, and switches 
the heat offand on, according to whether the house is too 
warm or too cool. 


The aim of control, therefore, is to ensure results of 
operations which will conform as closely as possible to esta- 
blished goals. The aim of control is twofold : first to enable 
the administration to give proof of full, cccurate, and faithful 
compliance with orders, and secondly, adequate reasons for, 
and a good defence of, the quality of the goods and services it 
renders. Each process is a process of control > but the one 
is directive, giving and refusing permission, and the other is 
Protective. 


In England and India the Government possesses extensive 
Powers. of control over the Public Corporations. The full 
extent of these powers is not altogether clear, for the question 
Of exactly what is meant by the expression ‘direction of general 
Char: cter is open to doubt ; and so too is the question of what 
the national interest demands. At what point the particular 
becomes general and the general becomes particular, is a 
Matter on which differences of opinion can and do exist. 
The question will have to be decided pragmiticilly over the 
years by the practices of ministers, for it is extremely unlikely 
that a dispute on the meaning of the term ‘directions ofa 
Beneral character’ would be brought before a Court of Law for 
determination. ‘This may- be theoretically possible, since the: 
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duty to give effect to ministerial directions is limited to those 
of general character, and a Corporation could properly demur 
to carry out directions they considered to fall outside that 
category. Butit would be quite impracticable for a Public 
Corporation to challenge in the Courts the legality of a 
ministerial direction. In such a situation the Government 
would have the means at hand to exert overwhelming pressure 
in many different ways on the Corporation. Ina head-on 
collision between the government and the Public Corporations; 
the former will always prove to be the victor and this is not 
only inevitable but in accordance with democratic principles. 


In India there are four forms of organisations which have 

generally been adopted for managing State enterprises : (a) 
Departmental Management, (b) Public Corporation, (c) 
State Company Management, (d) Holding Company manage- 
ment. 
A. Departmental Management: The Departmental Manage- 
ment System is by far the oldest form of managing State 
enterprises. Shri A. D. Gorwala, in his Report on the effici- 
ent conduct of State Enterprises listed three categories of 
enterprises which can be safely run by this method. (1) Those 
industries which require strict secrecy in their Operation as 
well as capccity, etc., e.g. Defence Industries. (2) Those 
spheres where the State's responsibility to the people is very 
great and there is a lot of contact with the people. e.g., admini- 
stration of economic controls etc., and lastly, (3) Schemes 
like irrigation, hydro-electric or multi-purpose projects. 

The system has some obvious advantages. Since the 
entire management rests with the Civil Servants there is no 
question of conflict of opinion between the management and 
the ministry responsible for the undertaking. 

On the other hand, the system of Departmental Manage- 
ment suffers from glaring defects. The Government Dre 

ment has to be managed by the people in the ‘Civil Service. 
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The officers in the Civil Service have a different sort of training. 
and aptitude. They are never willing to take and risk for fear 
of public criticism. Moreover, the modern industry and 
business require a special training and initiative. Besides 
this, the Departmental Management suffers from lack of 
continuity as there are very frequent transfers and promotions 
within the department. Again, the officers have to work under 
a rigid system of rules and regulations. 


Moreover, we should guard against the State acquiring 
unprecedented amount of economic control and power by the 
Departmental Management System. Thus if we want to usher 
in real democracy in our public enterprises, other methods will 
have to be tried. 

B. Public Corporation : The growth of Public Corporation 
has been very rapid during recent years. The first leading. 
charecteristic of a Public Corporation is that it is free from 
parliamentary enquiry into its management. But it does not 
Mean that it is absolutely free from any interference by the 
Minister in charge. This is not the case. The general policy 
of the Corporation is essentially controlled and guided by the 
Minister. 

Secondly, the Public Corporation has no shares and no 
Shareholders either private or public. Safeguarding public 
interest is the ultimate ideal of a Public Corporation. Besides, 
the employeees of a Public Cerporation are not the employees 
of the State and the rules and regulations of the State service 
With regard to appointment, promotion, pensions, etc., do not 
apply to them. 

Lastly, the finances of a Public Corporation are separate 
from the National Budged, though the Treasury keeps sufficient 
Control over certain aspects of their financial operations. 
According to Robson, the underlying reason for the creation of 
the modern type of Public Corporation is the need for a high 
degree of freedom, boldness and enterprise in the management 
Of undertakings of an industrial or commercial character. 
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C. State Company Management: Another alternative form 
of autonomous authority for running State Enterprises is a 
Joint Stock Company. Asa matter of fact there does not 
seem to be any logical foundation which justifies the working 
of State Enterprises on this model. Under a Joint Stock 
Company form of organisation, the Capital is contributed by a 
large number of shareholders scattered far and wide who in 
their turn appoint a Board of Directors for managing (he 
concern according to the broad policy laid down by them- 
selvess. But when the State takes the form ofa Joint Stock 
Company for managing a State Undertaking it takes somewhat 
a peculiar form. The State in that case remains the only 
shareholder. It is the sole appointing authority (or nominating 
authority) of the Board of Directors unlike the Company under 
private enterprise where the Board of Directors is appointed 
by election, etc., by a large body of shareholders. 


It may, however, be noted that owing to the absence of 
proper parliamentary accountability, the Joint Stock Company 
form of institution as a mode of operating State Undertakings, 
has been altogether discarded in England. 


D. Holding Company Management: Another form of 
management of public enterprises which is not very common 
as yet is that of Holding Company Management. Under 
this system a single public company or Corporation organises 
and finances a number of subsidiary enterprises. Though, 
under this method the Holding Company can take the 
advantage of all the large scale economies, etc., the illogical 
grouping of unrelated ectivities and industries make the 
entire organisation unwieldly and a confused state of affairs. 


rd on the ideal form of organisation for 
managing public enterprises has, however, not been said so 
In course of time the view that there cannot be any 
rm of organisation in nationalised 
since, “no two 


The last wo 


far. 
uniform rule regarding the fo 
undertaking will find greater acceptance 
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enterprises are alike in purpose, in responsibility, in history, 
or in functional content. 7! All factors need to be weighed 
in selecting the form of organisation for a particular enterprise, 
including the nature of programme, operating and financial 
requirements, the impact on national economy, types of 
operations, the political climate of opinion and the availability 
of competent personnel. 


The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education was set up 
by “The West Bengi Board of Secondary Education Act’, 
1950 with a vlew to regulate, control and develop secondary 
education in West Bengal. The Board functions within the 
purview of the Act prescribed for it and acts independently 
for the development of secondary education. The State 
Legislative Assembly or the members of the Assembly may 
keep watch to see whether the Board administration is 
running according to the Act or not. But in practice, govern- 
Ment interferes with the administration of Board and the 
execution of Board’s policy. Before discussing the Government’s 
Control and interference in Board’s administration, it will be 
relevant here to give a short history of government's control 
in education and educational bodies in general. 

The role of the government in educational affairs has varied 
largely from time to time during the last century and a half, 
following changes in the political pattern of administration 
Of the country. The exclusive responsibility of the Central 
Government for all kinds of education in the country, which 
Was maintained in the period between 1833 and 1870, was; 
as a result of the decentralisation policy of Lord Mayo, 
reduced to minor and occasional interest by government in 
the period between 1870 and 1899. But, with Lord Curzon 
becoming the Governor-General in 1899, the ‘minor’ and 
‘occasional’ central interest in education gave place to 
deep and sustained interest and intensive educational activities 
On the part of the Government of India. The Central 
interest in education was strong till 1921, after which it 
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again started dwindling and that also to such an extent that 
the Hartog Committee? deplored it as an unfortunate ‘divorce’ 
of the Government of India from education, With the 
introdtction of provincial autonomy by the Government of 
India Act of 1935, the Central Control over education came 
to be further reduced, but the awakened public opinion and 
the improved financial position of the government tended 
again to increase central participation in financing pro- 
grammes of educational expansion in the country. From 
1947 onwards, with the attainment of independence from 
an alien rule, the Central interest and activities in education. 
have been again showing a remarkable spurt. The keen 
and increasing federal participation in education has been 
one of the most significant developments of Indian education 
during post-independence era. The National Five Year Plans 
are an eloquent testimony to the faith of the Government 
of India in education as a great investment in man: “Man 
is eventually more important than mochines...............( and 
therefore ) -investment in man is more important than. 
investment in any national project.'5 The National Five 
Year Plans have made the Government of India a great 
pulsating centre of enormous and varied educational 
activities, Instead of *exclusive responsibility’ and bureaucratic 
stiff control of the earlier period, there is now shared 
responsibility between the Centre and the State for a 
better dealin education and that too on the basis of mutual 
consultation and corporate planning. 


Educationists in recent years have been concerned a great 
deal over the autonomy of Universities because, it has been 
felt by them that the Governments have developed a tendency 
to interfere with matters educational. There have been 
cases of political influence being used. In every State where 
there is a University, the Governor is its ex-officio Chancellor, 
and the Vice-Chancellor is responsible to him. It is, however, 
noticed that besides the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor has 
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to receive instruction from the ministers of the government 
as well. Onthe eve of his retirement from the Office of: 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, the late- 
Jhon Mathai pointed out that in connection with some: 
University appointments he had to “Switch from the- 
Chancellor to the minister concerned and back again to the 
Chancellor."^ He further observed that the present system 
of making Governors Chancellors of Universities must end as. 
it “provided a channel through which political influence is 
Working its way into the University,” 5 

As an illustration of government interference in matters. 
educational, we may cite the case of the Madras University and 
the State Government vying with each other a long time for 
Control over collegiate and post-greduate education in the: 
State. The case poses a fundamental question: should the 
Bovernment interfere with the autonomy of the Universities ? 
While it is agreed on all hands that University autonomy is. 
basic to «democracy in education and education for democracy"',. 
Yet one feels that complete independence has not always led 
to the best results. As C. D. Desmukh has rightly remarked : 
"Often enough autonomy has been responsible for mismanage- 
ment and maladministration. It is because of the absence of 
Control that some universities were turned into hotbeds of 
interna] politics and intrigues. Universities, of course, must 
Not be allowed to come under additional departments of 
Ministries of education. But at the same time the Central and! 
State Governments should have the power to ensure the: 
Maintenance of certain standards and to see that the grants. 
Siven to universities are properly utilised.” 

The educational system contributes in various ways us the: 
Political system of the country. First, for the very running of. 
the State machine the educational system has to produce 
Suitably trained man power in adequate numbers and with: 
aPpropriate specialisation, including political leadership, at 
Various levels, Second, education is also supposed. to bring: 

S 
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about the right kind of political sccialisation of the oncoming 
generation. The educational system is expected to perform a 
more basic function which is also uitimately a vital political 
objective in the larger sense of the term. Political system 
and educational system in a given scciety, as Prof. A. R. 
Kamat has said in his paper, “are sub-systems of 
the entire socizl structure considered in i's totality.”7 
Keeping in view this idea, the govennment should have the 
power to see that its educ tional po!'cy is propely implemented 
by these bodies. The government must have the power to 
interfere only on the ground of the Board's contravention of 
its Act and on the charge of corruption, mismanagement and 
malpractices. 

We shall now examine how far as Statutory body, the West 
Bengal Board of Secondary Education Edveation enjoys the 
power ofautonomy. The West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education Act of 1963 gave the State Government supreme 
power of supervision and divested the Board of the power 
which ithad acquired by the West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education Act of 1950. Clause 25 of th» Act of 1950 i.e., 
first Act of the Board under the title “Recognition and Grants 
Committee"3 clearly specifies the power of the Board in 
respect of aid granted to schools. The duty of the Committee 
wasto determine, in accordance with regulations as may by 
made in this behalf, the amounts of grant-in-aid to be allo- 
exted to individual High Schoo!s, to make recommendations 
to the Executive Council of the Board cccording to regulations 
concerning the withdrawal of the grants in-aid from any High 
Schoo), to report to the Executive Council all new grant-in aid 
the amounts of which have been determined by the Commit:ee, 
or to ch-nge the quota of existing grant-in-aid determined by 
the Committee, to advise the Exccutive Council on all matters 
concerning grant-in-aid to High Schools. 

Clause 45 of West Bengal Boird of Secondary Education 
Act; 1963 clearly lays down the power of the State Govern- 
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ment to make rules with regard to acquisition, possession and 
disposal of property by the Board ; the manner of election of 
the members of the Board ; the powers and functions of the 
Managing Committees of educitional iastitutions ; the proce- 
dure to be followed by a Tribunal in determining disputes > 
the terms and conditions of appointment, the scale of pay and 
the rules of discipline relating to the Secretary of the Board 3 
the rates at which the Board will pay travelling allowance of 
the members of the Board; Provident Fund, the form in 
which the budget estimate of the Board will be prepared ; the 
manner how payments will be made from the west Bengal 
Board of Secondary Education Fund; the manner how the 
Board will keep its accounts, the reports, returns and state- 
ments to be furnished by the Board and any other matter 
required to be prescribed or provided or made by rules. 
Besides all these, clause 47 of the Act of 1963 lays down that 
the Board will be guided by directions of the State Govern- 
ment through the notification in the Official Gazette published 
from time to time, regarding the scope and content of secon- 
dary education. Clause 48 of the Act gives the State Govern- 
ment «Power to remove difficulties’ which means that if 
any difficulty arises in giving effect to the provisions of the 
Act, the State Government may make such order or do such 
thing, not in consistent with the provisions of this Act, as 
appears to it to be necessary OF expedient for removing the 
difficulty, 

Rules framed under the West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education Act, 1963, namely, «Rules for management of non- 
Government Institution ( aided and unaided ) 1969” are made 
by the State Government by virtue of the power conferred on 
it by section 45,2)(d) of the said Act, as amended by the West 
Bengal Board of Secondary Education ( Amendment ) Act, 
196910, The Managing Committee of a School is formed 
Strictly in -ccordance with the Rules framed by the State 
Government, Thereafter a Managing Committee is consti- 
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tuted as an elected body responsible for the administration of 
a School. So here also there is superimposition' of Govern- 
ment control. 

The President and the Secretary, the two administrative 
heads of the Board, are appointed by the State Government 
for a period of five years. Clause 9, Section I of West Bengal 
Board of Secondary Education Act, 1963 provides that the 
President will be appointed by the State Government. 
Similarly, Clause 16, Section I of the same Act provides that 
the Board will have a Secretary who will be appointed by the 
State Government. Their salaries, allowances and tenure of 
services are also determined by the State Government. If 
the President dies, or resigns his office, or ceases to hold 
office, or is temporarily absent, the State Government is 
empowered to authorise a member of the Board to exercise 
the powers and perform the duties of the office of the President 
untill the President resumes office or a new President is 
appointed, as the case may be. 


According to Clause 13, Section 2 of Act, 1963 the State 
Government may remove any member of the Board, whether 
he is elected or nominated, without obtaining the consent of 
the President of the Board. 

We cannot support this type of government interference. 
The President of the Board should have power in regard to 
removal of a member of the Board. He should not be a 
titular head but a real head. 


According to the present Act, prior approval of the 
government is essential for the formation of different 
Committees by the Board. The relevant portion of the Act 
may be cited here: ‘The Board may, with the approval of 
the State Government, constitute such other Committee or 
Committees as it may think fit and any such Committee may 
be composed of wholly or in part of the members of the 
Board.":: The Board may delegate to any such Committee 
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any power and function of the Board and also may in like 
manner withdraw from it any such power and function. 

We think that this is not the appropriate method. 1f the 
authority of the Board depends on the sanction of the 
government in the formation of Committee and delegation of 
powers, it will mean delay of work which has actually become 
a regular feature of the day-to-day administration of the Board. 
The Board should have the power to form any Committee 
independent of the government. 

Further, according to section 4 of clause 27 of the West 
Bengal Board of Secondary Education Act, 1963, even the 
rules and regulations made by the Board are s 
approval of the State Government. No regul 
unless it is approved by the State Goverment which has the 
power to make additions, alterations and modifications. This 
Means that after framing the rules, the Board cannot execute 
them, until and unless, they are approved by the State 
Government. 

The Board should be given freedom in this matter, so that 
in its day-to-day work, it can function without the government 


approval. 


The budget estimate of the B 


State Government for its approval. 
may accept it and send it back to the Board with its sugges- 


tions, The State Government may also amend the budget 
estimate as the Act lays down : «The State Government may, 
after considering the budget estimate, the accounts of the 
Board, and such other reports as it may call for, make such 
annual or periodical grants to it as it may think fit.”** The 
accounts of the Board will be examined and audited annually 
in sucha manner as may be prescribed by an auditor or 
auditors appointed by the State Government. 

This means that the budget estimate of the Board is fixed 
and determined by the State Government. The Board is not 
empowered to undertake any independent expenditure. 


ubject to the 
ation is valid 


oard too is forwarded to the 
The State Government 
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According to the present Act, the Board will furnish to the 
State Government any reports, returns and statements as the 
State Government may require. The State Government even 
may suspend any resolution adopted or any power exercised 
by the Board. 

So it is abvious that in exercising its powers and perform- 
ing its duties, the Board is monitored by theState Government. 
If any difficulty arises in giving effect to the provisions of the 
Act of the Board, the State Government issues such order or 
takes such steps, as appears to it to be necessary or expedient 
for removing any difficulty. This tendency comes to the 
surface with every change of the State Government. 

Besides, the State Government controls the Board by 
notification and circular. Several instances cin be cited in 
this regard. One such notification!? authorised the State 
Government to issue directions to the Board that necessary 
instructions in respect of constitution and recoastitution of 
Managing Committees of recognised secondary schools should 
be communicated to the respective schools. Another 
notificationt* directed the Secretary of the Boird with instruc- 
tions relating to the introduction of grant-in-aid scheme in 
aided High Schools and regarding the protection of pay of 
teachers. Similarly, by a Circular'5 the State Government 
reduced the holidays of the Schools from 97 to 87 days. 
The State Government further made amendment of the rules 
of 1969 in January 1971 by a similar notification.!? All 
these notifications clearly show that thc State Government 
exercises arbitrary power over the Board which enjoys paper 
autonomy but is not really autonomous. Government control 
is again very much perceptible in the decision taken regarding 
the construction. of the office building and staff quarters of the 
board. From the review of the Annual Report! of the 
Board, we learn that the Education Department of the 
Government of West Bengal has allocited a plot of land 
measuring 12 bighas at 6, Sunny Park, Calcutta, and the Land 
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Acquisition Department has been asked to make over the said 
plot to the Board for constructing the Board's own office. 
The manner of transfer is under consideration of the 
Government of West Bengal. 

This reveals the fact that almost all the activities of the 
Board including its development and expansion, solely depend 
upon the goodwill of the government. This is not at all 
congruous with the autonomy of the Board. The Board should 
have the power to construct on its own office building or to 
undertake any other construction work regarding the office. 

The State Government, again, can extend the term of 
Service of any personnel of the Board and may transfer any 
employee of the Board when it thinks fit. The Government 
transferred the Secretary and President of the Board several 
times. The State Government transferred Sri D. Mazumder, 
LA.S., Secretary to the Board, to another department and in 
al Sinha, M.A., W.B.B.S. to the 
post of Secretary who tookover the charge on 3rd May, 1969. 
Again, Sri B. K. Lahiri, Accounts Officer, Educition Directo- 
rate, was appointed member of the Finance Committee by the 
State Government on 15th June, 1969, in place of Sri S. M. 
Banerjee +3 The State Government transferred Sri N. Sinha, 
to the Hooghly Mohsin College as its 
pointed sri Amal Chattopadhyay» 
ho tookover charge on 11th 


his place appointed Sri Nirm 


Secretary to the Board, 
Principal and in his place ap. 
L.A.S., to the post of Secretary W. 


June, 1970.1? 
We cannot support this type of transfer by the government, 


because, by it the Board's efficiency as a working body is 
Seriously jeopardised. As a result, the personnel of some 
Other departments take over the office of (the charge of the 
Post) Secretary and President of the Board. Such persons 
May be otherwise highly qualified, but as they are not conver- 
Sant with the problems of secondary education as well as the 
Problems of secondary schools they are incapable of solving. 
the problems relating to secondary education. This also 


Causes delay in Board's administration. 
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This is a serious drawback of the Board's administration. 
We are of the view that in cases where there is no charge of 
corruption against the President and the Secretary, they 
should occupy their posts for the full term for which they are 
appointed. We, therefore, discourage this type of transfer 
by the government. 

The Board cannot approve of the syllabi independently 
because here also government approval is essential. Syllabi 
are framed on the recommendations of the Syllabus Committee 
in terms of Section 27(2)(c) of the West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education Act, 1963, and these had to be approved 
by the State Government.*? 

There was cease-work of the employees of the Board 
during the year 1970-71?' on certain demands. The Board 
appointed a sub-committee to examine the ‘Charter of 
‘Demands’ of the employees. On the recommendations of 
the said sub-committee, the Board framed regulations about 
the demands of the Boird's employees and forwarded them 
'to the Government for approval. All these prove that the 
‘government exercises the power of superintendence over the 
zciivities of the Board. 

This pattern of control of the Board by the government 
may be compared with the kind of control that the British 
‘Government has over Public Corporation. In U. K. since 
‘the publication of the White Paper on the Finincii and 
"Economic objectives of the Nationalised Industries in April 
1961, a new framework of Control has been developed.?* 
‘The British Government has formulated a series of rules or 
„guidelines within which the nationalised industries were 
required to operate in the interest of echieving an efficient use 
of resources. The ‘new view’ of the nationalised industries 
therefore has two important aspects. First, it has led to the 
'establishment of a set of guidelines or rules within which the 
industries should operate, and secondly, it recognises that the 
industries cannot be treated as separate economic entities. 
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‘On the otherhand, the British Gas Industry enjoys some kind 
of autonomy, The British Gas Act 19482? which nationalised 
the industry set up twelve area Boards with power to manu- 
facture, buy and distribute Gas in their respective areas, and 
the Gas Council acted as co-ordinator and Supervisor of the 
Board’s activities with responsibility for the raising of capital, 
for industrial relations and research. The industry was quite 
highly decentralised in that the Boards had full control of 
their production, investment, pricing and marketing policies. 
In U. K. the Air Transport Licensing Board has in part been 
responsible for framing policy through its decisions but certain 
Major lines of policy have been Jaid down directly by the 
government, who undoubtdly has the last word in any dis- 
agreement with the Air Transport Licensing Board. The 
‘cause of disagreement that arose regarding the buying of an 


aircraft may be mentioned here. The first choice of the British 


European Service was American Boeing aircraft, but govern- 
Ment permission was refused on the ground that British 
European Airways must buy British aircraft. While the 
British European Airways quickly decided to buy short-range 
BAC Super 1-11 Jets, the controversy over the medium-range 
aircraft continued for eighteen months. During 1967 the 
British European Airways asked permission to order the 
BAC -11, a 200 seat aircraft, then at the design stage: for 


which the government was to be asked to pay all the develop- 
Ment costs, estimated at £ 100 million or more. This too was 
refused * * * * 24, The fact shows that the British European 
Airways is subject to a very high degree of Government 
Control. Domestic competition and fares are regulated by 
the Air Transport Licensing Board in accordance with govern- 
ment guidelines > bilateral agreements between governments 
determine landing rights on international scheduled services, 
for which fares are also regulated 5 and the extent to which 
pete with British European Airways 


British airlines can com 
The decision to use 


is determined by the government. 
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British or foreign aircraft is taken by the British European 
Airawys but has to be endorsed by the government. The 
principle has now been estab'ished whereby the British 
European Airways is compensated for if the government insists 
on its buying an aircraft which would not have been chosen 
on purely commercial grounds. Both the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation and the British European Airways 
operate within a situation of regulated competition and they 
must fece their commercial problems within the limits set by 
government policy. The system of licensing allows the Air 
Transport Licensing Board, and in the last resort, the govern- 
ment, to determine the level of competition which the 
nationalised airliaes should meet from other British carriers 
either on scheduled or charter services. In England, there is 
control of investment. Each Corporation has a borrowing 
limit set by the government, but even within that limit 
government approval is required for particular investment 
decisions. The Corporations can buy foreign aircrafts where 
no British equivalent exists but only on terms laid down by 
the government, while the government can direct the lines to 
buy aircrafts they would not have chosen on commercial 
grounds. All the nationalised industries in U. K. have 
financial objectives : where the airlines differ in that they 
operate in an internationally competitive industry, yet within 
a tight frame work of government and international control. 

In spite of Government Control in Britain, the British 
Public Corporations enjoy the maximum autonomy in their 
day-to day administration which is denied to the West Bengal 
Board of Secondary Education, although it is recognised by 
its Act as a Corporate body. For the improvement of secon- 
dary education in West Bengal, the West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education must have the British type of autonomy. 
Now the question arises what is the aim and purpose of 
control ? Ifthe control means to achieve best results, then 
control is desirable and there should be provision for control 
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in every sphere of public administration. Its aim is to ensure 
that the administration gives, first, proof of full, accurate, and 
faithful compliance with orders and secoad, adequate reasons 
for, and a good defence of, the quality of the goods and 
services it renders. Each process is a process of control ; but 
the one is directive, giving and refusing permission, and the 
other is protective. The aim of control therefore is to assure 
that results of operations conform as closely as possible to: 
established goods. Keeping in view this aim there is specific 
provision for ‘Control’ in our Constitution. The Centre 
Controls the State, the Supreme Court Controls the High 
Court and other judicial organs and the President has control 
over the Governors of the States. Similarly, the State 
Government Controls the West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education. The Board is assigned so many powers by the 
Actof the Board, there should be provision so that the 
Board can work independently within the framework of 
Board's Constitution. The government should not unnece- 
Ssarily inte;fere with the activities of the Board. The inter- 
ference can be justified only on the ground of the Board's 
contravention of its jurisdiction. 

The rationale of Government Control : 

V. V. Ramanatham is of opinion that «if the powers over 


appointment and dismissal of board members are retained in 


the government's hands, th? right course of action would be 
a5 This 


to create the conditions conducive to the best results.” ** 

is analogous to W. A. Robson’s description that «the essential 
functions of a government department dealing with nationa- 
lised industry are to measure its performance, to see that it 
keeps technically up to date and economically efficient, and to 
ensure that it is operated in such a manner as to provide the 
Breatest amount of service to the largest possible number of 
Consumers at the minimum cost with financial self-support.’’?° 
Whatever may be the view, the strong argument in favour of 
Government Control arises from the fact that, in spite of 
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careful legislation, some of the Board decisions have the 
implication of value judgments. But we should remember 
that the Secondary Board works with public purpose, there- 
fore. government should not assume the Board's functions. 
The British experiments with nationalisation have naturally 
been free from the employment of Government Control as a 
means of inter industry coordination. As the statutory bodies 
are increasing in number, in our country, Government 
Control is necessary in order to avoid glaring asymmetrics 
intheir policies and operations. But we should not forget 
that the different statutory bodies ought to be free to follow 
the methods best suited to them. 

The rationale of. Covernment Control needs a thorough 
analysis, putting to test the simple plea that the governments, 
being the owner, must have control. The question is not one 
of “Control or no Control", it relates to the purpose, extent 
and method of Control; and when the emphasis is on the 
Successful performance of the Board, it is perhaps desirable 
that the government's concern should show itself in setting 
up independent mzchinery for ensuring the efficient working of 
the Board. Statutory guidance can be given to the Board. 
The government should, therefore, issue directives on 
question of policy affecting the national interest. Admittedly, 
there must be control over the Board but when the Board js 
manned by competent persons there is a good ground for 
exercising only remote control without encrozching upon the 
Board's independence of action in the discharge of its daily 
managerial functions. 


The executive power of the Board and its area of operation 
are very limited, The Board is dependent on State approval 
in all administrative affairs. The Board miy frame a law 
or takes a decision but it cannot cct according to it until 
the said law or the decision is approved by the Government. 
So the Board has to move often at a halting pace. For 
Obviating this drawback the Board should be thoroughly 
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reoriented. The powers and functions of the Board must 
be clearly defined. The Board should be allowed to act 
freely as an administrative body, and for this purpose the 
constitution of the Board should be made democratic. 

To make the Board's administration integrated and to get | 
tho advantages of integrated type of administration and 
finally to remove the maladies of the Board’s administration 
we recommend the following corrective measures. 

(1) To appoint the President, Secretary or high officials. 
of the Boird, a Committee should be formed composed of 
representatives of the State Government, Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University, representatives of all secondary teachers’ 
Organisations, and persons interested and experts in the 
field of secondary eduction. The State Government 
transferred the Secretary and President of the Board several 
times and this transfer took place in the wake of any 
Change in the political set-up of the State. For instance, 
the State Government appointed Sri Nirmal Sinha as Secretary 
of the Board, but after the change of government in 1970 
he was again transferred to another post, and again after the 
change of government the same person was appointed Secretary 
of the Board. Similarly, Satyendra Mohan Chattopadhya, 
President of the Board was removed from his post in 1977 
all on a sudden following a change in the political set-up. 

(2) This Committee will go through the allegations of 
Corruption levelled against any official or employee of the 
Board. After considering every case of such allegation, the 
Committee will recommend necessary step to be taken against 
the persoa or persons concerned. : Y 

(3) The President, Secretary, Deputy Secretaries, Assistant 
Secretaries and the High Officials of the Board should occupy 
their respective posts for the full term for which they are 
Appointed provided there is no charge of corruption or contra- 
vention of rules agiinst them. 

(4) The Committee should act as a link between the State 
Government and the Board. 
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(5) The State Government should not interfere with the 
day-to-day administration of the Board. Government inter- 
ference is justified provided any staff of the Beard fails to do 
his duty or a definite charge of corruption is levelled 
against him. The Government should not look on helplessly 
if a Board Officer holding a responsible position ects most 
irresponsibly. 

It is the duty of the Board to publish results of examina- 
tions fully, accurately and in time. But from our personal 
experience we know that the officers do this part of their 
duty not only imperfectly but very irresponsibly. They 
send incomplete mark sheets, even blank sheets. duly signed 
by them, to schools. To take an example, the mark sLeet 
of Vivekananda Das, an examinee of the Board was sent 
blank to his school in 1977. The mark sheet was signed 
by the Deputy Sccretary (Exemination, though there was no 
mention of any marks in the columns.*7 Such negligerce 
is unpardon:ble, for issuing of blank mark sheets is like the 
offering of a blank cheques, tempting the rccipients to use 
them in whatever way they like. What makes the matter 
worse is that those who reccive blank or incomplete mark 
sheetscannot get their cases readily attended to and duly 
corrected. The high officials in charge of the work do not 
pay heed to the complaints of the aggrieved candidates and 
thereby bring opprobrium upon the administration of the 
Board. In such cases of crying shame government interference 
is surely justified. 


(6) The Board must have the power to constitute any 
committee, Courcil or body to fulfil the objectives of 
secondary education in the State, independent of government 
control and interference. But these Committees, Courcils 
or bodies should have representatives of the State Govern- 
ment, Sccondary Teachers’ Organisation of the State and 
persons interested in Secondary educition. 

(7) tis 2 matter of experience that the school autkorities 
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sometimes do not abide by the dccision of the Appeal 
Committee of the Board and the decisions of the Appeal 
Committee, in most cases, are challenged in the High Court ; 
or the school authorities in most cases create obstacles in 
appointing an administrator or adhcc committee to the 
Secondary Schools. The appointment of Administrator or 
adhoc committee is sometimes challenged in the High Court 
and this means years of long-drawn litigation. The govern- 
ment should exert its influence on the school authorities, and 
there should be a Committee consisting of government 
repesentatives, representatives of the Secondary Teachers’ 
Organisations, member of the Managing Committee in the 
category of persons belonging to the locality and interested 
in education and a representative of assistant teachers of the 
school concerned. 

To implement all these measures recommended, the Act 
and the Rules of the Board may b: suitably amended. 
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Vivekananda Das, Roll. Diam. Supp. 277, year: 1977. This 
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CHAPTER—IV 
CONTROL OVER THE BOARD—JUDICIAL CONTROL 


The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education has an 
Appeal Committee. This Committee was wes formed by the 
*Board' under Section 22(3) of the West Bengal Board of 
Sccondary Education Act, 1963. A tezcher or an employee who 
1$ dismissed, or whose services are terminated may appeal to 
the Appeal Committee of the Board.! It is needlessto mention 
here that the decision of the Apeal Committee is challenged 
In almost all cases in the High Court. Sometimes an alternative 
remedy is preferred before the Hon' ble High Court by the 
dismissed teachers who challenge the validity of the order 
Of dismissal or termination of service. The relevant 
Tecords reveal that the High Court in most cases issued 
Rules and interim orders, and by the said interim orders, 
it is gratifying to note that those aggrieved tezchers were 
allowed to carry on their duties. It is evident that those 
who go direct to the High Court get better relief in most cases 
as in that case, the alternative remedy is more speedy and 
effective, 

While dealing with school matters, we find the following 
Categories of cases which are generally challenged before 
the Hon'ble High Court and other Civil Courts. 

(a) Order of supersession of Managing Committee and 
appointment of administrator by the President of the Board. 
This order of supersession is challenged in almost all cases 
and records show that in most cases Rules and Injunctions 
Were issued from the High Court. 

(b) Validity of election of Managing 
challenged in the High Court and also in th 

(C) Cases of illegal dismissal, discharge and termination 
Of services of a teacher, are challenged in most cases before 


Committee is often 
e Civil Courts. 
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the Writ Court and usually in appropriate cases Rules;and 
Injunctions are issued where the Court is prima facie 
satisfied that there is violation of statutory obligations by 
the Managing Committee and also where there is violation 
of principles of natural justice and also on the point of 
jurisdiction. 

(d) Decisions of Appeal Committee, in most cases, are 
challenged before the High Court by aggrieved parties. 

(e) Most cases of suspension of a teacher by the Manag- 
ing Committee are challenged before the Writ Court on the 
ground that there is no provision for suspension of a teacher 
inthe West Bengal Board of Secondary Education Act and 
the Rules framed thereunder and where there is no contract 
tothe contrary with regard to the terms of the appointment 
ofa teacher, and as such the suspended employee is entitled 
to get the subsistence allowance during the period of suspen- 
Sion according to the settled law of the land. 

(f) Charge Sheets and Show Cause notices are also 
challenged where there is malafide and where the Court is 
prima facic satisfied that the acts and deeds of the Managing 
Committee are due to ‘bias’ and also for want of jurisdiction. 

(g) Order of termination of services on ground of 
Superannuation. 

(h) Non-payment of salary and Provident Fund money of 
a teacher. 

(i) Demotion, supersession. reduction in rank, forced 
resignation etc, The cases with regard to the supersession 
of the Managing Committee top the list and next come 
matters relating to discharge, dismissal, superannuation and 
termination of services of teachers. 

It is also found that a large number of cases are pending 
with the High Court in which the election of the Managing 
Committee has been challenged and most of the cases have 
arisen out of the following issues ; 

(a) It is sometimes found that the member of a Managing 
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Committee do not want to retire and the member desire to 
continue as long as they can by fair means or foul. The 
best procedure which is usually adopted by such Committees 
isto institute a suit so that the matter is considered to be 
Subjudice. The «Board! does not usually interfere in these 
matters where there is even a show of litigation. 


(b) In some cases many guardians with geauine grievanees 
do not get a fair deal, especially when election does not take 
place in accordance with rules. 

(c) The cause for a suit arises when it is found that the 
members have got some vested interests in the administration 
of the School and want to carry on unless they are ousted in 
a legal way. 

, (d) The cause for a suit arises also when proprietary 
Tight is exercised over the affairs of a school. 

. (e) There is no end of drawbacks in the method of hold- 
ingelections to the Managing Committees of Secondary 
Schools. Taking advantage of it, sometimes a defeated member 
in the guise of a guardian challenges the validity of election. 


According to Rule 28 (8) of the West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education (Amendment) Ordinance, 1969, no order 
Of dismissal or removal can be issued with the prior approval 
Of the Board.? But when such obligation is not fulfilled 
Prior to the dismissal or termination of the services of a 
teacher, an aggrieved teacher may go to the Writ Court. It 
has been laid down by the Supreme Court of India that 
“Alternative remedy by way of an appeal to the Appeal 


Committee is no bar" Without going to the Appeal 
Committee of the Board an aggrieved party cin come directly 
the High Court 


to the High Court. Those who come direct to 
Set better relief. The High Court in most case 
and interim stay orders, and by the said orders the aggrieved 
teachers are allowed to carry on their duties. 

Therefore, the supremacy of judiciary is essential for safe- 


s issues Rules 
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guarding the rights and liberties of the people. The safeguards. 
are necessary to make it sure that the vast legislative and 
executive powers are exercised only in the best interests of the 
people and not for advancing party interests. Our citizens, 
in general, look to the judiciary for protection against execu- 
tive excesses. Judiciary is that department of government 
which can counterpoise conflicting forces prevalent in the 
society and help create aa atmosphere where there is no 
form of tyranny and law does not take the form of licence. 
No hurdle placed by the legislature should, therefore, 
obstruct the judiciary from performing this sacred duty. An 
independent and nigh powered Judiciary is the best safeguard 
devised for providing the required checks and balances 
aganist abuse of powers. The judiciary also acts as the 
guardian of the Constitution. It has tried to keep the 
Parliament and the State Legislatures within the limits 
imposed on them by the Constitution itself, 

Judicial review is not a new feature of the Indian 
Constitution. As early as 1877 the Calcutta High Court in 
Empress V Burah and Book Singh? declared one section of 
Act XXII of 1869 adopted by the Governor-General invalid. 
Itis true that, on appeal the Privy Council reversel this 
judgement*. The powers of the Indian Council were limited 
by the Act of the British Parliament which created itand it 
could do nothing beyond the limits which circumscribed 
those powers. 

The scope of judicial review in India, compared with that 
inthe U.S.A., appears to be rather narrow, because our 
Constitution specifically declares some of its provisioas e. g. 
Part IV of the Constitution and some Statutory laws? to be 
non-justiciable. The scope, however, is much wider in India 
than in Great Britain where every parliamentary enactment 
is ipso facto constitutional. In Great Britain, the validity 
of statutes, Parliament being omnipotent, cannot be 
challenged. In India, as in the U. S. A., administrative 
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legislation and enabling statutes both can be assailed in a 
Court of Law. 

The most striking feature of judicial review in the . United 
States is that no provision was made for it in the Constitu- 
tion even though the founding fathers had before them the 
Precedents of judicial review of Colonial days. The Constitu- 
tion makers of America viz, Jefferson, Hamilton only 
Mentioned the word, «guardian of the Constitution’. That 
meins that the American Supreme Court will have the 
power to invalidate a law which contravenes the provision of 
the Constitution. In U. S. A. it was Chief Justice Marshall 
Who in the case of Marbury V Madison* established the 
foundation of judicial review. Marshall explained the Consti- 
tution as a paramount law. The Supreme Court of America 
has extended its authority to such an extent that it has 
become a ‘non-elective Super-legislature’. The classic state- 
Ment of the right to ‘due process’ is that of the Fifth 
Amendment of the American Constitution :' «e nor shall 
ANY person.......be deprived of life, liberty or property 
Without due process of law» nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation’. The 
Constitution has not, however; defined the expression “Due 
Process", ‘Due process” has both a procedural and a 
Substantive meaning. According to Proof. Willis, the require- 
ments of “due process" are, a notice, an opportunity to 
be heard, an impartial tribunal, and an orderly course of 
Procedure. Substantive due process means that not only 
the proper proccdure should be followed but the law itself 
must be reasonable, In accordance with “due process of 
làw" in the Ameriean Constitution, the Supreme Court can 
extend its jurisdiction over both matters of procedure and 
Substantive laws. This extraordinary power vested in the 
Supreme Court enabled it to play the role of a super-legis- 
lature in so far as the Supreme Court interprets the 
Constitution and the law ; and in the guise of interpretation, it 
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seeks to determine the economic policy of the State. 

In England, where there is parliamentary supremacy, there 
is no limitation imposed upon the legislative powers of 
Parliament, and the Courts have to interpret and apply 
the law passed by Parliament. The Court cannot declare 
such law unconstitutional. The English people, in their 
fight for freedom against autocracy, stopped? with the 
establishment of the supremacy of law and the Parliament 
as the sole source of that law'?. But the Americans think 
absolutism and autocracy can be checked only by legislative 
supremacy. 

Unlike the Constitution of England, our Constitution 
recognises the Supremacy of the judiciary over the legislative 
authority in certain respects. That is to say, such supremacy 
is a limited one. It is confined to the field where the 
legislative power is restricted by limitation put upon it by 
the Constitution itself. Within this restriction the Courts 
may declare a law void if it is found to have exceeded 
the constitutional limitations. Our Constitution Assembly 
did not adopt the phrase “due process of law". Instead of 
‘judicial supremacy’; we have the doctrine of ‘legislative 
supremacy’ subject to the restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution. There is, therefore, no scope for the Constitu- 
tion of India to play exactly the role of the Supreme Court 
of the United State of America. The position is, therefore, 
“Somewhere in between the Courts in England and the 
United States.’’11 

The member of the Constituent Assembly first approached 
“the due process" issue as if it were one simple issue. 
Experience in Constitution-making soon taught them that it 
was ultimately connected with two important poblems with: 
the expropriation of property, and compensation for it, 
and with preventive detention. The Fundamental Rights 
sub-committee, appointed by the Constituent Assembly took 
up the question of “due process". It voted five to two 
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with two abstentions, to include the clause in its c'assic 
form.t2 The matter went to the Advisory Committee. On 
April, 1947, the Advisory Committee as a whole met and 
considered “the due process" clause. Pandit Pant was in 
favour of the Collective Wisdom of the representatives of 
the people which was not affected by the whims and vagaries 
of the judges. He also told that «due process" would be 
understood only in a procedural sense. Alladi Krishnaswami 
Ayyar said that the aim of “due process" is to limit 
legislative power. Sri Rajagopalachari told Pant that deten- 
tion without trial could not take place under “due process". 
That means that those who supported judicial supremacy was 
in favour of the clause “due process" and those who 
Supported legislative supremacy Was against this clause. 
Sri B. N. Ray, the Constitutional adviser to the Drafting 
‘Committee, was in favour of keeping the word, ‘due process’. 
The Nehru Report and the Karachi Resolution did not use the 
Wording of due proces, although the phrases employed in 
them could be interpreted to mean something akin to it. 
The rights drafted by the Congress Expert Committe during 
the summer of 1946 had also omitted reference to «due 
process". 

The Drafting Committee, headed by Dr. B.R. Ambedkar 
às its Chairman, was in sharp division upon the phrase ‘due 
Process oflaw." Dr. Ambedkar was in favour of keeping the 
Words ‘due process of law’ in our Constitution, but as there 
‘Was no consensus of opinion on t he left the matter 
ito the Constituent Assembly to decide. The Committee had 
‘Substitued the expression, ‘except according to procedure 
‘established by law’ for the words, ‘without the due process 
‘Of law’ because, in its opinion, the former expression was 
"more specific’, Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava suggested that 
for the words “except according to procedure established 
by law’, the words «without due process of law” should 
be substituted. Among supporters of that move was Sri 


his issue, 
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K. M. Munshi, himself a member of the Drafting Committee. 
They argued that the words, “according to procedure 
established by law? placed a disproportionate emphasis on 
procedural exactness at the cost of substantive law. 

Explaining what the expression ‘due process of law” 
meant, Dr. Ambedkar said that the expression raised the 
question of relationship between thc legislature and the 
judiciary. He emphasised that every law In a Federal 
Constitution, whether made by the Central Parliament or by 
the legislature of a State, was always subject to examina- 
tion by the judiciary from the point of view of the authority 
of the legislature making the law. But, in his opinion, the 
expression “due process of law” gave the judiciary an addi- 
tional power to question the law made by the legislature on 
the ground whether the law was in keeping with certain fnnda- 
mental principles relating to the rights of the individual. In 
other words, he said, the judiciary would be endorsed with 
the authority to question the law not merely on the ground 
Whether it was in excess of the authority of the legislature, 
but also on the ground whether the law was a good law. 
The law might be perfectly good and valid so far as the 
authority of the legislature was concerned. But it might 
not be a good law, that is to say, it might violate certain 
fnndamental principles and the judiciary would have the 
additional power’ of declaring the law invalid. Dr, Ambedkar 
further said that there were two points of a law on the ques- 
tion of that additional power of the judiciary. One was that 
the legislature might be trusted not to make any law which. 
would curtail the fundamental rights of the individual and. 
consequently there was no danger arising from the introduc- 
tion of the expression “due process of law". The other view 
was that it was not possible to trust the legislature, because 
the legislature is likely to err, is likely to be led by the 
passion, by party prejudice, by party consideration, and: 
the legislature may make a law which may abrogate what may 
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be regarded as the fundamental principles which safeguard the 
the individual rights of acitizen. Dr. Ambedkar admitted that 
it was very difficult to come to any definite conclusion, 
because there were dangers. He could not altogether rule out 
the possibility of a legislature “packed by party men" making 
laws which might -**abrogate or violate" certain fundamental 
principles affecting the life and liberty of an individual. 


On the countray , Pandit Nehru, Pant, Patel popularly 
known as ‘Nehru Pant forces’ held that the legislature must 
be supreme. Nehru also informed the Assembly that ‘eminent 
lawyers told us that ......-.-.«. the judiciary should not and does 
not come in’, He added that ‘no Supreme Court and no 
judiciary can stand in judgment over the Sovereign will of 
e will of the entire community.’** 

The matter was left to the House. The House decided to 
reject the amendment of the Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava and 
it adoptedt® «according to the procedur? established by 
law" instead of “due process". But a large number of 
Assembly members including Dr. Amedkar were not 
satisfied. + ? 

The debates on the phrase “due proeess" amply demonst- 
rate the fact that the framers of our Constitution Were 
enamoured of the language of the Japanese Constitujion. The 
€xpression, ‘according to procedure established by law’ is 
found in the Japanese Constitution. 7 

The Constitution of India has embodied a number of 
Fundamental Rights in Part II of the Constitution which are 
Meant to act as limitations not only upon the powers of the 
Executive but also upun the powers of the Legislature. But 
though the model has been taken from the Constitution of 
United States, the Indian Constitution does not go so far, and 
Strikes rather a compromise between the doctrine of Parlia- 
mentary sovereighnty and judicial supremacy. On the other 
hand, the Parliament of India cannot be said sovereign in the 


Parliament representing th 
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English sence of legal omnipotence,—for, the very fact that 
the Parliament is created by a Written Constitution, enables 
-our Parliament to legislate only subject to the limitations 
and prohibitions imposed by the Constitution, such as, the 
Fundamental Right, the distribution of legislative powers etc. 
In case any of these limitations are transgressed, the Supreme 
Court and the High Courts are competent to declare a law 
unconstitutional and void. So far as the contravention of 
Foundamental Rights is concerned, this duty is specially 
enjoined upon the courts by the Constitution, by 
Way of abundant caution. But itis to be noted here that 
the sovereign power of the Courts has been curbed to a 
greater extent by way of Constitutional amendments. By 
Constitutional amendments, undoubtedly it may be said that 
the Indian Parliament has become more powerful over the 
Courts. 


This power ofthe Indian Parliament can be analysed in 
the context of Articles 20 and 22 and as well as Articles 32 
and 226 of the Indian Constitution. Article 23 imposes 
certain constitutional limitations upon the power of the State 
to enact and enforce criminal laws. A Sovereign Legisla- 
ture has the power to enact prospective <s well as retrospec- 
ctive laws. Butthis Article sets two limitations upon the 
law-making power of every legislative authority in India 
as regards retroactive criminal legislation. It thus follows 
the American precedent, but it does not use the expression 
"expost facto" laws ; it goes beyond that and enumerates the 
two consequeuces which a criminal law must avoid. 
These are— 


(i) No person shall bc convicted of any offence under any 
Jaw not in force at the time of the commission of the offence. 

(ii) The penalty for an offence shall not be geater than 
at Which might be inflicted for the offence under the law 
Which was in force when the offence was committed. 
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The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education Act, 1963 
and the Rules framed thereunder do not provide for suspen- 
sion of a teacher. The Managing Committees of the 
Secondary Schools only have the authority to suspend a 
teacher, but before the suspension, the school authority 


must give the show-cause notice to the said teacher. During. 


the period of suspension » the suspended teacher is entitled 


to an allowance known as subsistence allowance. 

The Act and Rules namely, ‘Rules for management of 
non-Government Institutions (aided and unaided) 1969’ 
West Bengal Ordinace No. V of 1969 provide for natural 
justice to every secondary teacher of West Bengal. Section 
45 (2) (d) of the West Bengal Board of Secondary Education 
Act provides power to the State Government to frame 
Rules for formation of a Managing Committee and the State 
Government framed this Rule. The Managing Committee 
ofa school should be formed strictly in accordance with 
the Rules framed by the State Government. Thereafter a 
Managing Commitee is constituted in accordance with the 
above Rules and there has been some obligation imposed 
upon the Managing Committee to run the administration of 
a school. If there is any failure on the part of a Managing 
Committee to discharge this obligation and if it neglects 
to do its duty, if there is violation of principles of natural 
justice and also when an order is passed without jurisdiction, 
it comes within the purview of the writ Jurisdiction of the 
High Court and the High Court can issue a writ. 

This provision for natural justice to seoondary ? teachers 
guaranteed in the Act and rules reminds us of the principle of 
Social justice to all people guaranteed by the Preamble and 
Directive principles of State Policy in our Constitution. 

Some cases regarding suspension of teacher may be cied 
here in support of the discussion. The Managing Committee 
of Fulkushuma High School suspended the Headmaster of that 
institution. The case came up for hearing before Chittatosh 
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Mukeerjee, J. against the order of suspension. His Lordship 
was pleased to make the Rule absolute and quashed the order 
of suspension. His Lordship was further pleased to issue a 
writ on the West Bengal Board of Secondary Education to 
appoint an Administrator to the school. 18 In another case, 
asimilar view was taken by A.K. Sen, J. in which the 
termination of service of a teacher was quashed and the said 
decision of A.K. Sinha, J. is reported in 75 C.W.N. page 795. 

A large number of Rules and Injunctions have been issued 
against the Managing Committee by A. K. Sen. J., A. K. 
Sinha, J., Chittatosh Mukherjee, J., Sabyasachi Mukherjee, 
Ja S.K. Dutta, J., S. K. Roy Chowdhury, J., and even 
the judgment delivered by the Supreme Court in the case of 
Vidyaram Mishra Vs. Managing Couittee, Jaynarayan 
College aud others, *? Hon'ble Mr. Justice Anil Kumar Sen 
on 18.1.1972 referred a similar case arising out of suspension 
ofateacher?? as His Lordsoip was satisfied and distingui- 
shed the two above cases and quashed the order of suspension. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that a large 
number of decisions reported and unreported justify the fact 
that the Managing Committee is a statutory body and it has 
got a statutory obligation to comply with as it is created by a 
statute, and that a Writ lies against the decision of a Managing 
Committee. The Managing Committee of a school is created 
by Statuory Rules as conferred upon it by section 45(2) (d) 
of the West Bengal Board of Secodary Education Act. 1963 
and this Rule is a Statutory Rule and satisfies the dictionary 
meaning of ‘Statutory Rules’. 

The order of supersession of the Managing Committee is 
issued for various reasons and in most cases the President of 
the Board exercises his energercy powers as provided in 
Section 28(2) of the West Bengal Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion Actread with Rule 8 (2) and 31 of the New Rules. In 
most cases it is found that the supersession is made due to the 
expiry of the term of a Managing Committee. A Managing 
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Committee which has outlived its term has no locus standi 
to run the management of a school and this has been held to 
be illegal by the High Court in the following cases : 


Panchanan Jash V. Board, ?* Adwaity Kumar Maity 
V. Board.?? Taffajal Hossain V. Board °° decided by A. K. 
Sinha J. (unreported), Managiug Committee of Kumar 
Ashotosh Institution V. Board 24 decided by P. B. Mukherjee, 
J. (unreported) and recent decision of Sabyasachi Mukherjee, 
J. in thecase of Mir Golam Nabi V Board, and also 
Biswaratan Ganguly V Board by A.K. Sen, J. ** In all 
these cases their Lordship were pleased to observe that the 
Managing Committee, after the expiry of its life time 
became functions officio and it has no locus standi to 
manage the affairs of a school and cannot function as the 
Managing Committee. 

It has also been held that the order of supersession issued 
by the President is an anadministrative one in exercise of his 
power vested in him under section 28(2) ofthe Act and there 
is no necessity of giving any opportunity to the Mananing 
Committee of being heard prior to supersession by the 
President. But on the enactment of the new Rules namely 
*Rules for management of non-Government Institution (aided 
and unaided) 1969’ which was published on the 15th July, 
1969 (effect was given from the said date) has imposed 
certain obligations with regard to the supersession of the 
Managing Committe and no supersession should be made 
without giving an opportunity of being heard to the 
Managing Committoe as provided in the proviso of Rule 8(2). 
Under Rule 31 of the said Rule it was obligatory on the 
Managing Commitee to have constituted the Managing Commi- 
ttee according to New Rules within the 15th of January, 
1970 which was subsequently extended up to 30th April, 1970 
by amending Rule 31 of the new rules. 

There is a condition of being heard to the Managing 
Committee as provided in the proviso of Rule 8(2) of the New 
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Rules. The Rule 31 requires no such obligation but the word 
*supersession' is somewhat confusing and rather conflicting in 
view of the decision of P. B. Mukherjee, CJ. sitting with 
Laik, J. in Board V. Mir Golam Nabi?? and the observation 
of His Lordship is worth mentioning. “If a Committee is 
already defunct due to expiry of life time, the question of 
superseding that Committee is nothing but to recognise the 
Committee by addressing letters to the Secretary of the said 
Committee directing to hand over charge to the Adminis- 
trator."?" This Rule 31 requires further amendment other- 
wise, this will give a scope to challenge the validity ofthe 
order of the Board and Rule 31 of the New Rules will be of. 
little effect. 


A large number of Managing Committees were superseded. 
and Administrators were appointed during the period from 
July 1969 to January 1970 and it was not according to the- 
New Rules but under the «emergency" power of the President 
of Board as provided in Section 28(2) read with Rule 6 of the 
old rules published in 1960. The New Rules namely, ‘Rules. 
for management of non-Government Institutions (aided. and. 
unaided) 1969' provides in the proviso to Rule 8(2) that 
before a Managing Committee is superseded, an opportunity 
of being heard, should be given. Under this rule the afore- 
said proviso was applicable. The question arose whether 
the President was justified in exercising his power to supersede 
a Managing Committee under Rule 6 of the Old Rules after 
the publication of the new Rule of 1969. The learned judges. 
of the High Court were prima facie satisfied that the proviso 
of Rule 8(2) of the New Rule was applicable and their Lord- 
ships found arguable points and in most cases Rules and 
injunctions were issued. In many cases the Board through 
their learned Advocates tried to vacate the interim. orders of 
injunction issued by Writ Courts but in most cases the 
applications were rejected even in cases where the Managing 
Committee became defunct and had no locus standi to run the 
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administration of the school. The views taken by the learned 
judges having ‘Writ jurisdiction’ were erroneous on the 
point that «this Rule' as set out in Rule 8(2) says about «New 
Rules' and the Managing Committee which is constituted 
according to New Rules, as set out in proviso to Rule 8(2) 
Whether opportunity of being heard should be given. In the 
case of Bimal Chatterjee V Board, *S P. K. Banerjee, J. 
made the Rule absolute and declared the order of super- 
Session void and quashed the same. His Lordship disagreed 
with the argument advanced by the advocate on behalf of 
the Board at the time of hearing of the Rule to the effect that 
a defunct Committee has no locus standi to function. A 
Managing Committec of a school can be superseded only by 
complying with the provisions of law as set out in Rule 8(3) 
of the New Rules and not otherwise, opportunity of being 
heard be given before a Managing Committee is suspended. 
His Lordship did not accept the argument advanced by the 
Advocate on behalf of the ‘Board’. An appeal was preferred 
against the said judgment but due to some technical defect 
the appeal was disposed of on agreed terms. But a similar 
Matter came up for hearing before Sabyasachi Mukherjee, 
J. in Mir Golam Nabi V Board °° after the judgment of 
P. K. Banerjee, J. was delivered, But His Lordship (Sabya- 
Sachi Mukherjee, J. ) relied on the earlier decisions of this 
Court reported in 71 CWN 216 and accepted the argument of 
the Board’s Advocate that a defunct Committee has no Iccus 
Standi to function as a Managing Committee, and portion of 
the findings of His Lordship, while discharging the Rule, is. 
Set out below : í 
«In view of the aforesaid judgment it had been 
possible for me to give the petitioner relief and the 
order was ljable to be quashed on the ground that the 
order was made by virtue of the old Rule which had 
been repealed after coming into operation of the New 
Rules. It has been further contended that there cannot 


7 
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“be supersession of the Managing Committee which had 
` been exhausted its term. This contention is not with- 
out substance. Mr. Chakraborty, on the other hand, 
contends that in most cases, the Managing Committees 
were continuing and unless there was an attempt to 
remove the Managing Committee, the Board would not 
be able to function. in view of the fect that the peti- 
tioner had no locus standi to maintain this application 
and this application must fail.” 5? 

The judgment of A. K. Sinha and B. Banerjee, J. J., in an 
appeal preferred by the ‘Board’ against a similar order of 
-supersession and was decided by Their Lordships in favour of 
the ‘Board’ and Their Lordships allowed the appeal of the: 
‘Board’ and granted 2 months’ time to the Managing 
Committee to have the Managing Committee reconstituted 
and in default the interim order issued by the Court below 
would stand vacated.? + 

The observation of Mookherjee, C. J., gave a new light in 
the matter of supersession of a Managing Committee while 
dealing with an appeal arising out of an interlocutory 
-maiter?2. The question arose whether in case of appoint- 
-ment of an Administrator of a school, the Committee has to be 
superseded where one of the grounds of supersession is 
*Expiry of lifetime of a Committee". His Lordship’s 
observation is clear and illustrative and a portion of His 
Lordship's judgemsnt is set out below : 

“In order to meet the point Mr. Chakraborty on behalf 
of the Board of West Bengal Borad of Secondary Education 
argued that the so-called Committee of the management as a 
defunct committee had lapsed by efflux of the prescribed 
time of three years under the Rule. But this is an admitted 
fact and is a controversial fact. We have already pointed out 
above and it is also expressly pleaded in paragraph 5 of the 
petition in the main Rule in the petition of Mr. Chakraborty 
on behalf of the Board of Secondary Education. Even if he 
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was right in his contention that the petitioners in the Main 
Rule were a defurct Committce of management whose time 
and tenure as members of such Managing Committee, had 
expired by efflux of time. Ifthat is so, the question would 
be that there would have been no occasion to supersede a 
dead or defunct Managing Committee as has been done in 
this case by the order of the Board of Secondary Education. 
| In that case all that was necessary to be done by the Board 
Was to reconstitute the Committee under the Rules than 
Subsisting. Indeed, the fect is that the ‘Board’ makes an 
| order of supersession when the Committee of management 
is already defunct, the Rule does not provide that the Board 
can supersede a defunct Committee of management and conse- 
quently this procedure adopted by the Board for making 
| an order of supersession and appointed of an adhoc 
Committee would be absolutely illegal, null and void and of 
no effect.33 


In view of the above judgement, the Board while super- 
Seding a Managing Committee on the ground of “expiry of 
life time" should strictly follow the observation of Mookerjee, 
C.J. It is not a correct precedure to supersede a Managing 
Committee when it is alrezdy defunct and this is now being 
followed by the ‘Board’ most erroneously in the matter of 
Supersession of a Managing Committee. When the President 
Of the Board is satisfied that a “Committee has become 
defunct due to expiry of its lifetime”. there is no necessity 
to supersede that committee and the Secretary of the defunct 
Committee should not be addressed ‘as the Secretary of the 
School" which is usually done in most cases and the matter 
is being complicited by opening the door to litigation. ; 

There is no necessity of superseding a defunct Managing , 
Committee. Only appointment of an Administrator is, 
Sufficient. This prccedure, which is now being followed by 
the President of the Board, is subject to criticism and it has 
invited a large number of litigations. It is suggested that 
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the Board may simply appoint an Administrator and simply 
make a communication to the Secretary of a school as a 
persona designata to hand over the records and papers 
lying with him to the Administrator and in such cases the 
question of challenging the validity of the order of super- 
session may not arise. By addressing the Secretary of a 
defunct Committee still as Secretary in a letter and by 
using the word ‘Supersession’ the President of the Board is 
giviug some right to the Secretary of the defunct Committee 
and for this the matter is made complicated and this. 
misconception of law and procedure with regard to the 
supersession of a Managing Committee has made the ‘Board? 
as one of the major litigants in this State. 

The Constitution and reconstitution of a Managing 
Committee is subject to the approval of the Board and the 
approval is for three years from the date of taking over the 
Charge from the outgoing Managing Committee. ‘Rules for 
management of recognised non-Government Institution (aided. 
and unaided) 1969’ provides tor the procedure of election 
of the Mauaging Committee. Rule 9 of the said Rule 
provides the procedure for election of the members of the 
Managing Committec. Rule 12 of the said Rules Provided 
that the term of the Managing Committee is for 3 years and 
the said Managing Committee so created is also subject to 
approval of the Board. The relevant portion of Rule 12 is set 
out below : 

“Subject to approval of the Committee by the Board the 
term of the Committee shall be three years from the date on 
which its Constitution or reconstitution is completed by the 
election of the office bearers and nomination by the Director 
or from the date of expiry of the term of the previous 
committee whichever is later. Provided that such term may 
be extended by the Board for good and sufficient reasons 
so, however, that the period of extension shall, in no case 
exceed one year.” 34 
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After a Managing Committee takes over charge the 
approval from the Board is sought for as provided in the 
Rules. In many cases no approval comes within the period 
of three years, and the application for extension is not 
also attended to. In that case question arises as to what 
would be the fate of the Managing Committee. An obliga- 
tion has been imposed on the ‘Board’ by the Statute and 
if the Board does not approve or disapprove a committee 
Within a reasonable time, it fails to do its statutory obligation 
and this conduct of the ‘Board’ is subject to criticism. 

The Advocate while appearing on behalf of the Board 
has personally experienced difficulties to meet the objections 
raised by the Learned Advocates appearing for the Managing 
Committee in the High Court. Itis desirable that the ‘Board’ 
should decide the matter of approval or disapproval of a 
Committee within a reasonable time and if necessary Rules 
may be amended accordingly. Question some times arises 
whether a Civil Court has any jurisdiction with regard to 
the matter relating to the dismissal or removal of à 
teacher. Nirmal Sen, J. in S.D.O. Sadar V. Baidyanath 
Shaw^* decided the mutter in favour of the dismissed teacher 
and dismissed the appeal of the school authority. 

Whether a suit for declaration and permnent injunction 
for dismissal of a teacher by a Managing Committee can 
be entertained by a Civil Court, N- K. Sen, J. in S-A, 
No. 139 of 1960, on 19th November, 1961 (not reported) 
Observed thit the Civil Court his the jurisdiction to deal 
With matter relating to discharge or termination of service 
Of a teacher, The claim of a teacher in the instant case 
Concerned was 4 pecuniary loss to the plaintiff and therefore 
it was within the juridiction of the Civil Court as observed 
by His Lordship. His Lordship observed : 

“The order of discharge in my opinion is in a way a 
highhanded and arbitrary act of the defendants, purposely 
made with the object of leading to the discharge of the 
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plaintiff and was unwarranted and unjustified action on the 
Part of the defendant.” 36 

But a subsequent decision in another case?? P, B, 
Mukherjee, J. indicated a different view in the matter of 
reinstatement of a dismissed teacher. In this decision, His 
` Lordship held that the Court cannot reinstate a dismssed 
teacher, and it may be done by the Appeal Committee of 
the Board, but D. Basu, J, in his judgment 38 decided the 
Point that there cannot be any dismissal Without prior 
approval of the Board as Provided in the Rule. His Lordship 
Testrained the respondents from giving effect to the 
impugned notice of termination of service issued by the 
Managing Committee, 

dn this connection, the Learned Judges commented on the 


to the approval. The President cannot exereise the powers 
of the ‘Board’ unless there is a 
empowering him to that effect. But in an *emergency' the 
President can exercise the power of the Board as Provided 
in Section 28 (2) Of the Act. The normal powe: of the 
President under section 28 (1) is only to Bive effect to the 
decision of the :Boaq' and to give approval within the 
meaning of Rule 5 is, certainly a decision.: ° 
must therefore, be of the ‘Board’. Sub-section*o engrafts an 
execetion, but the Scope of the exception is limited by the 
word «emergency. Even if Section 28(2)41 was applicable 
to the instant case, the President of the Board had not acted 
in accordance with its terms no; even professed to do so, 
and in the S. C. Dewan’s cages? His Lordship made the Rule 
absolute and made the approval of the President ultra vires. 
There is a difference between the two cases, one decided 
by P.B. Mukherjee, J. reported in 70 CWN, 575 and the 
other by D. Basu, J. Ieported in 71 CWN. 216 Lilabati 
Kanjilal V Board and these cases arose from different 


Provision in the statute 


The decision 
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causes of action. The earlier one was a suit fora declara- 
tion that the plaintiff was still a teacher of the school and 
the order of dismissal was void, but the second case arose 
out ofan illegal order of dismissal in which the petitioner: 
wanted to have the order of dismissal quashed on the ground: 
that the order was not sustainable ín law and was under: 
the writ jurisdiction of the High Court. This difference is. 
to be looked into in its true light. 

The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education has an. 
Appeal Committee. This Committee was constituted. by the 
Board under Section 18 of the Act.* The Appeal Committee 
Settles disputes between the teacher and the Managing. 
Committe of the school. 

The Appeal Committee of the Board consists of the 
President of the Board, a person to be elected by the Board 
from among its members, a person in the service of the 
State Government to be nominated by the State Government 5 
a Headmaster from among the members of the Board > 
à member of a Managing Committee of a recognised. 
Institution nominated by the President. The President of. 
the Board is the Chairman of the Appeal Committee and the 
Secretary of the Board is the Secretary of the said Committee. 

The function of the Appeal Committee is to hear and: 
decide appeals by teachers against decisions of Manaing, 
Committees of recognised High Schools. A teacher who 
feels to have been affected adversely by any decision of 
the Managing Committee of the Institution he serves or 
has serve] may appeal direct to the Appeal Committee 
against such decision in accordance with the provisions of 
Appeal Regulations. 

The decision of the Appeal Committee will 1 
and will be binding upon the appellant and the M 
Committee, The Secretary to the Board, on receiving the 
decision of the appeal Committee; forthwith communicates: 

* said decision to the appellant and the Managing. 


be final! 
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Committee by registered post with acknowledgement due. 

According to the Appeal Regulation, the Appeal Committee 
will dispose of appeal cases within two months. In the 
language of Appeal Regulations: “The Appeal Committee 
shall normally dispose of an appeal within a period of 
two months from the date of receipt of papers from the 
Secretary to the Board referred to in subregulation (3) of 
Tegulation (7).4* But in Practice, the disposal of appeal 
cases takes an unusually long time. This is contrary to 
the provisions of Appeal Regulations. 


The decision of the Appeal Committee is challenged in 
almost all cases in the High Court and the matter is not 
usually disposed of within 3 years, and the ‘Board’ cannot 
take any step because of the injunction which is issued in 
almost all cases. As a result, a dismissed teacher has to 
suffer for 2 years, because an appeal to the Appeal Com- 
mittee is not usually disposed of before 2 years and a Rule is 
not disposed of in the High Court normally within 3 years. 
Against that order an appeal in most cases is preferred and 
it also takes another 2 years’ time if not more and thus the 
relief is not available atleast within 7 years, and this was 


the case and she found that the school was no longer there. 


The next case cited below is of a more Pathetic nature. It is 
the case of a Headmaster who suffered untold miseries for 
long 8 years and the Appeal Committee here was no better 
than an idle Spectator, 

Shri Phenindra Nath Bhunia, the ex-Headmaster of 
Rajnagar Ramchandra Adarsha Vidyapith, Midnapore, was 
Suspended by the Managing Committee in 1963. His appeal 


master, and the Managing 
ted to reinstate him and 
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allow him to resume his duty, and also to pay his arrears. 
The said direction of the Appeal Committee was challenged 
by the Managing Committee in the High Court at Calcutta 
and a Rule and injunction was issued.*? On 15.9.1969, the 
Rule was discharged by K. L. Roy, J. and the ‘Board’ again 
directed the Managing Committee to allow the Headmaster 
to resume his duty. The school authority did not comply 
With the order, though all its attempts to get an injunction 
from the High Court failed, but the ‘Board’ was a mere 
puppet and did not take any action against the said Managing 
Committee. Subsequently, there was a compromise between 
the said Headmaster and the school authority to the great 


loss and disadvantage of the said Headmaster. 
There are other cases where the alternative remedy was 


preferred by dismissed teachers who challenged the validity 
of the order of illegal dismissal or termination of service 
before the Hon'ble High Court. The High Court in most 
cases issued Rules and interim orders, and by the said interim 
orders, it is gratifying to note that those aggrieved teachers 
were allowed to carry on their duties. That means those who 
-came direct to the High Court got better relief in most cases. 
It is the settled law of the land that if the alternative remedy 
is more efficacious and speedy, relief should be available from 
the High Court in its writ jurisdiction and alternative remedy 
is no bar. In this connection, the case of Lilabati Kanjilal 
V Board‘? may be mentioned here. The case arose out of an 
illegal order of dismissal in which the petitioner wanted to 
have the order of dismissal quashed on the ground that the 
order was not sustainable in law and was under the Writ 
jurisdiction of the High Court. The Appeal Committee of 
the Board is the competent authority for reinstatement of a 
teacher. But there is no bar to a Civil Court or a Writ Court 
deciding whether the order of dismissal is void, and in 
appropriate cases the Civil Court may issue a decree that the 
dismissed teacher was still in service. In the Lilabati case, 
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P. B. Mukherjee, J. observed: *...the difficulty is that the 
respondent never made a reference through the Appeal 
Committee. Itis the Appeal Committee alone, which has 
the power to order for reinstatement. Therefore, the respon- 
dent without going to the Appeal Committee cannot come to a 
Civil Court and ask for reinstatement...It is not for this 
Court to be the substitute for the Appeal Committee.” 48 
This observation of Hon'ble justice recognises the legal 
Status of the Appeal Committee. 

But D. Basu, J. in another judgment‘? categorically 
observed «Appeal Committee should not bar the jurisdiction 
of the High Court" and his Lordship further observed that 
the “Managing Committee of a school is a statutory authority” 
and the findings of His Lordship is set out below : 

“This much is clear however, that this fact of the 
petitioner preferring an appeal to the Appeal Committee 
would not bar the jurisdiction of this Court inasmuch as it 
is not that verbal order which is the subject matter of 
complaint in this proceeding under Article 226 of the 
Constitution of India but a written resolution passed by the 
Mamging Committee of the School which was the statutory 
authority to discharge a teacher."?50 

But in practice, the illegal actions of the Minazing Committees 
come within the Writ jurisdictioa of High Court. Basu, J. 
Clearly pointed out and held in various cases of dismissal and 
termination of service of teachers that the order passed by the 
Managing Committee is subject to review by the High Court 
in its Writ jurisdiction When there is violation of statutory 
obligation or where there is violation of principles of natural. 
justice. 

There is no doubt that an alternative remedy, 
teacher is dismissed or his service is terminated 
before the Appeal Committee of the Board whe 
adversely affects the interest of a teacher. 
Court held in a large number of cases that al 


when a. 
> is available: 
n the decision: 
But the Supreme 
ternative remedy 
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is not a bar provided the alternative remedy is more speedy, 
and efficacious and there is violation of principles of natural 
justice and as such Writ Court has the jurisdiction to interfere 
in matters relating to dismissal or discharge of a teacher, where 
an order is passed without jurisdiction and where there was 
violation of principle of natural justice or the statutory autho- 
rity failed to discharge its statutory obligation. A similar 
matter was heard by A. K. Sen, J. in Samsol Haque V 
Managing Committee, Park Circus High School** and His 
Lordship was pleased to refer the matter to the Hon'ble Chief 
Justice for assignment to a Division Bench as His Lordship 
found confficting decisions over this point by different learned 
Judges of the High Court. Similar cises were also referred 
to the Hon'ble Chief Justice by Hon'ble Justice Chittatosh 
Mookherjee for decision by a larger Bench. Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice A. K. Sinha also referred to another case arising out 
of a second appeal to the Hon'ble Chief Justice for a decision 
by a Division Bench.? But a similar case came up before 
Chittatosh Mukherjee J. against the order of suspension by 
a Managing Committee to a Headmaster of a school*? and 
His Lordship was pleased to make the Rule absolute and was 
further pleased to quash the order of suspension. So the 
Whole matter is a bit: complicated. Two points were 
Taised by the learned judges: (a) “The Managing Committee 
Of a school is not a statutory boly" and “Writ does not 
lie against a Managing Committee", *Managing Committee 
isa statutory body" and “Writ lies against the Managing 
Committee.” 

(b) “An aggrieved teicher should go 
Committee of the ‘Board’ for relief against the decision of a 
Managing Committee” and the teacher should move the Court. 

We can place a large number of decisions, reported and 
Unreported, to justify the fact that a Writ lies against a 
Managing Committee of an aided school and also to show that 
the Managing Committee of an aided school is a statutory 


to the Appeal 
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body. In support of it we cite here a reported decision of 
D. Basu, J. in Ajoy Ghosh and others Vs. Mahendra Ghosh*4 
where the order of dismissal was quashed that the Managing 
Committee is a statutory authority and even where there was 
an appeal pending. His Lordship was in view that Writ Court 
can exercise its discretionary power. The relevant portion 
of the judgement of D. Basu, J. may be mentioned here. 
*This much is clear, however, that this fact of the petitioner's 
preferring an appeal to the Appeal Committee would not bar 
the jurisdiction of this Court in as much as it is not that verbal 
order which is the subject matter of complaint in this procee- 
ding under Article 226 of the Constitution, but a written 
resolution passed by the Managing Committee of the school 
Which was the statutory authority to discharge the teacher.” 55 

There are numbers of decisions on this point of the High 
Courts and of the Supreme Court and prior to the decision of 
P. K. Banerjee, J. no question arose about the status of a 
Managing Committee after the enactment of the «Board of 


Secondary Education Act, West Bengal, 1950",5 


;* and the Rules 
framed thereunder. Writs were issued in almost all cases 


-against the Managing Committee and relief was obtained from 
the High Court. It will not be out of place to mention here 
that in the case of S. C. Dewan Vs. Managing Committee, 
Belgachi Aswini Dutta High School, Banerjee, J. reported in 
75 CWN, page 21, observed that the Managing Committee of 
a school is not a Statutory body and a Writ does not lie 
against a Managing Committee and a teacher aggrieved by 
the decision of the Managing Committee should go to the 
Appeal Committee and he cannot have any relief from the 
High Court. Banerjee, J. observed : “In my opinion, the 
Managing Committee is not a statutory body and it was not 
brought into existence by a statute, but the Act only defines 
the term ‘Managing Committee’, If by such definition a 


Managing Committee tecomes a Statutory body, then by the 


Same reasoning a Company incorporated under the Indian 
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Companies Act could have been a statutory body and a Writ 
would have laid against the Company. But I have already 
said that the Supreme Court have held that no Writ can go 
against a company or Registered Society.*7 

The second point that was sought to be decided by Banerjee, 
J. is the power of the Appeal Committee of the Board. There 
is an alternative remedy by way of an appeal to the * Appeal 
Committee" of the ‘Board’, and an aggrieved tezcher should 
approach the Appeal Committee for relief and not to the Writ 
Court. It is the Appeal Committee alone, which has the 
Power to order for reinstatement. The respondent without 
going to the Appeal Committee cannot come to a Civil Court 
and ask for reinstatement. That means it is not for the Court. 
to be the substitute for the Appeal Committee. 

This is in consonance with the opinion of the Supreme: 
Court of [ndia. In various cases the Supreme Court has laid: 
down the law that Writ lies for violation of a Statutory obli- 
gation imposed upon a statutory body by a statute. That 
being the position, an obligation has been cast upon the 
Managing Committee of a school under Rule 28(8) of the new 
Rules in the matter of removal or dismissal of a teacher 
involving violation of the statutory obligation, thus giving 
him an opportunity of being heard, and so that, without the 
Prior approval of the West Bengal Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, no order or removal can be made. But when such 
Obligation is not fulfilled prior to the dismissal or termination 
Of service of a teacher, an aggrieved teacher is entitled to get 
à writ under Article 226 of the Constitution of India, and the 
Order of dismissal is liable to set aside. : 

It will not be out of place to mention here that what- 
ever may be the argument on the case whether «Managing 
Committee is a statutory body or not’, our opinion is 
is that the Managing Committee is a Statutory body. A 
large number of decisions reported and unreported justify 
the case that the Managing Committee is a Statutory body 
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and it has got a statutory obligation to comply with as it is 
created by Statute, and that a writ lies against the decision 
of a Managing Commitee. The Managing Committee of 
a school is created by Statuory Rules framed by the State 
Government, namely, ‘Rules for twanegement of non-govern- 
ment institution (aided and unaided ) 1969’ as conferred 
upon it by Section 45(2) (d) of the West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education Act, 1963 and this Rule is a statutory 
Rule and fully satisfies the dictionary Meaning of «Statutory 
Rules” as given in the English Law Dictionary,’ 8 

Only Justice Banerjee alone dissented. The opinion 
of Banerjee, J. seems to be based on the matter when the 
Managing Committee was created under the School Code, 
made by the Calcutta University, when writ was refused. 
But the School Code had no statutory force and hence 
writ was refused, but on the publication of Rules by the 
State Government by provision of law, as set out in 
Section 45(2) (d) of the West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education Act, for holding election and Constitution of the 
Managing Committee, the position changed. 


A Managing Committee tas its duties, obligations and 
liabilities as provided in the Rules and in case of. its 
violation the Writ Court can interfere and it comes within 
the jurisdiction of the Writ Court. This was the view 
held by D. Basu, J. in his various judgments and by many 
other learned Jndges. 

This being the Position, the «Statute" 
University is not Statutory Rule and “Writ” does not lie 
against violation of this Rule. The Managing Committee 
of a College is constituted by a statute made by the 
University which may be termed as “domestic rule’. On 
the contrary, a Managing Committee of school is a Statu- 
tory body as it is created by a statute 
has got all the forces of a law and are st 
Violation of any 


made by the 


and as such it 


atutoty and for 
of the provisions of the Rules and Regula- 
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tions Writ is available as laid down in the case of S.R. Tewari 
reported in AIR 1964. S.C. 1680. 

This view of the Supreme Court has been clearly indi- 
cated in its decision in the cise of Sirsi Municipality Vs 
Cccelit Kom Francis Tellers, reported in AIR 1973—S.C. 
855. The case of Bidyaram Misra Vs. Managing Committee, 
Joynagar College and others, reported in AIR 1972 S.C. 
1450, came up for consideration before the Supreme Court 
and the Supreme Court held that the Managing Committe of 
à College is not a Statutory body and no Writ lies against 
the Managing Committee of a College. The «Statute” 
framed by the Univesity is nota Statutory Rule as it is a 
“Statute” made by the University in exercise of the power 
and authority given to the University inthe Act. It does 
not help the “Statute” to be statutory one. It is a “domestic 
Rule” and has got no statutory force as it is different from 
the Rules framed by the State Government and Central 
Government in exercise of the power conferred by the 
statute. Their Lordships were pleased to clarify that Writ 
does not lie against the Managing Committee of a College 
where the Rules are not Statutory. 

From this analysis we come to the Dosen that the 
Managing Committee ofa school is a Statutory body. So, 
the Writ Court has the jurisdiction to interfere in matters 
relating to dismissal or discharge of a teacher, where an 
Order is passed without jurisdiction and where there has been 
violation of principles of natural justice, or the Statutory 
authority failed to discharge its statutory obligation. The 
Power to issue a Writ is always discretionary and the Writ 
Court, without exception, issues a Writ when the defects 
Mentioned above are found in the matter of discharge of a 
teacher by a Managing Committee. 

We have seen that the West Bengal Board of Secondary. 
Edueation did not proceed according to the provision of 
the Act. We have also seen that th? President of the Board 
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misused his power. By addressing the Secretary of a defunct 
Managing Committee still as «Secretary! in a letter and by 
using the word ‘supersession’, the President of the Board 
invested the Secretary of the defunct Managing Committee 
With some right and thus complicated the issue and made the 
Board one of the major litigants in this State. The Board 
superseded the defunct Managing Committees and in their 
pleces appointed Administrators and adhoc Committees. In 
this way the Board was entangled in a complicated law.suit. 
In the dispute between West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education and Mir Golam Nibi, reported in F.M.A. 120 of 
1970, the question arose whether in case of appointment of an 
administrator cf a school, the Committee has to be superseded 
where one of the grounds of supersession is “Expiry of life 
time of a Committee’. His Lordship’s observation on the 
issue is clear and illustrative. Justice Sabyasachi Mukherjee 
observed that the question would be that there would have 
been no occasion to supersede a dead or defunct Managing 
Committee as has been done in this case by the order of the 
Board of Secondary Education. In that case all that was 
necessary to be done by the Board was to reconstitute the 
defunct Managing Committee. Indeed, the fact is that the 
‘Board’ makes an order of supersession when the Committee 
of management is already defunct, and the Rules do not provide 
that the Board can supersede a defunct Committee of manage- 
ment. Our opinion is that such a prccedure adopted by the 
Board for issuing an order of supersession will be absolutely 
illegal, null and void and of no effect. It is not a correct 
procedure to supersede a Managing Committee when it is 
already defunct and this is now being followed by the ‘Board’ 
most erroneously in the matter of supersession of a Managing 
Committee. When the President of the Board is Satisfied that 
“a Committee has become defunct due to expiry of its life 
time", it is not necessary to supersede that Committee, and 
the Secretary of the defunct Committee should not be 
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addressed «as the Secretary `of the school" which is usually 
done in most cases and the matter is being complicated by 
opening the floodgate of litigation. 

Besides this, the Board has extended the life of a defunct 
Committee to an indefinite period thus violating the Rules 
ofthe Act. The Board cannot extend this life more than 
one year according to the provision ofthe Act. By interview- 
ing some of the officials of the Board personally, I come: 
to learn that this has been done by the Board because of 
the unholy influence of some persons who are known to be in 
the good book of the President of the Board.5? 

Taking advantage of the illegal extension of its term, the 
defunct Managing Committee is indulging in such unlawful 
acts like dismissal and suspension of teachers or serving of 
show-cause notices to them. Several cases may be cited in. 
each of which the managing committee is functioning illegally; 
for more than ten years. The election of Mandalpara. 
Vidyaniketan, P.O. &  Vill-Mandalpara, Dist-24-Parganas, 
West Bengal, was held in 1966. During this long period the 
managing committee as well as the Board did not take 
Notice of the illegality of the case. As a result, a defunct 
Managing Committee have involved the school administration. 
in a chaotic condition. Similar is the case with Gurdah: 
High School, P.O. Shyamnagar, Dist. 24-Parganas, West. 


Bengal. The managing committee of this school has suspended 


the Headmaster and the Headmaster has filed a case challeng- 
ing the decision of the managing committee. This could 
have been averted if the Board had taken notice of the 
matter and reconstituted the managing committee of the school 
intime, Thus the Board functions undemocratically against 
the provision of the Act and against the directive principles 
of State policy of the Indian Constitution. 

The Act provides that there cannot 
Without prior approval of the Board (Vide Rule 28 (1 
28 (8) of the New Rules namely ‘Rules for management of 


8 


be any dismissal 
) and 
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hon-government Institution (aided and unaided 1969). The 
proviso of prior permission is also confirmed by the judg- 
ment of the Court. In B. Bose Vs. Sudha Roy, reported 
in 70 CWN 371 P.B. Mukherjee, J. observed that a 
Managing Committee can remove a teacher only subject to the 
approvalofthe Board and the removal cannot be complete 
unless such approval is given. It was also decided by 
D. Basu, L, in the case of Lilabati Kanjilal Vs. Board, 
reported in 71, CWN, 216, that there cannot be a removal or 
dismissal of a teacher without prior approval of the Board, 
and His Lordship further clarified that *approval" means 
“prior approval. It should be mentionel here that the 
most important precedent on the point touching the dismissal 
of a teacher is the decision of D. Basu, J., and also the case 
of Ajoy Ghosh Vs. Managing Committee of Uttar Jhapordah 
High School, C. R. No. 204 (W) of 1967 (unreported). I 
personally come to learn from an interview with the staff of 
the Board that many school authorities dismissed the teachers 
without the prior permission of the Board.^^ In some cases 
the school authorities first Suspended the teacher and only 
after that secured the approval of the Board. This is 
purely contrary to the provision of the Act. Thus the 
President of the Board had not acted in accordance with the 
terms and the Court sometimes made the approval of the 
President ultra vires, 

Now let us study the role played by the Appeal Committee 
ofthe Board as a guarantor of rights and justice to the 
Secondary teachers. It is common experience that the role of 
the Appeal Committee is not Satisfactory for the purpose of 
safegurading the interest of the teachers. For the first thing the 
Appeal Committee is ineffective for its dilatoriness ; sometime’s 
it takes years to dispose of a case. The case of Headmistress 
Sudha Roy vs, authority of Chakdah Basanta Kumari Balika 
Vidyalaya, P. O. Chakdah, Dist. Nadia, West Bengal may 
be mentioned here, Sm. Sudha Roy lodged her complaint 
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to the Board in 1962. But her case cam? up ‘for hearing on 
18.4. 1967. Similar examples are not rare.^* 

Thus the Appeal Committee, in its traditional set up, isa 
slow coach testifying to the adage ‘Justice delayed is justice 
denied." In addition to it, the school authority does not 
pay heed to the decision of the Appeal Committee. The 
decision of the Appeal Committee is challenged in almost 
all cases in the High Court. The matter is not usually 
disposed of within three or four years, and sometimes the 
relief prayed for is not available before eight to ten years 
have elapsed. The Appeal Committee is, therefore, a very 
powerless organ inasmuch as the school authority does not 
care a fig for it. It is powerless in another sense; as it 
has been laid down by the Supreme Court of India that 
«Alternative remedy by way of an appeal Committee is no 
bar", an aggrieved teacher is entitled to get the Writ under 
Article 226 of the Constitution of India. A teacher or the 
authority of a school goes direct. to the Writ Court 
because the alternative remedy is more efficacious and speedy, 
so relief is sought from the High Court. The Appeal 
Committee of the Board is a puppet and cannot take any 
action, as it was proved in the case of Managing Committee, 
Rajnagar Adarsha Vidyapith Vs. Board reported in Civil 
Rule No. 1508 (W) of 1967. It is also evident from Sova 
Ray, Headmistress, Victoria Girls’ School Vs. Board reported 
in 73 CWN 328. In a dispute between the managing 
committees and the Appeal Committee, the case of the Board 
is generally so defective that the lawyer representing the Board 
has experienced difficulties to meet the objections raised by 
his rival appearing for the Managing Committees in the 
High Court. We may quote here the relevant portion of a 
speech from a lawyers book, “The Law On Secondary 
Education in West Bengal" *..the author, while appearing 
on behalf of the Board has personally experienced difficulties 
to meet the objection raised by the Ld. Advocates appearing 
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for the Managing Committee in the High Court."6* 

During emergency promulgated in June, 1975, the 
Committee ected as a tool in the hands of the P. 
the Board. A member of the Appeal Commit 
known to be an impartial and sensible man was 
to another department and in his place some 
enjoyed the favour of the President was appointed. This. 
was done only to influence the Appeal Committee’s decision. 
to suit the interest of persons who happen to be the 
favourite of the President. This kind of nepotism, favouritism. 
and other Corrupt practices have been Prevailing on a large 
Scale since 1972,v» 

The Court also hinted at the inadequacy of this Committee 
because some cases come directly to the Writ Court Without. 
going to the Appeal Committee, The Committee has no 
Jurisdiction to remand a case for disposal by the Managing 
Committee, decided by P. K. Banerjee, J., on 4.4.1974 in 
Naresh Chandra Saha Ys, Appeal i 
Teported in C. R. No. 1705 of 1973. 


resident of 
tee who is. 
transferred 
one who 


it, the decision of the 


teacher. The Court returned. 
case of Charu Shila Basu Vs. 
d reported in C.R. No. 7746(W) 
What is earnestly needed at this Stage is to reconstitute 
Omocratic footing. The present 


esentative from the Headmasters 
and the Managing Committees, but the assistant tecchers who 


command the majority are not Tepresented in it. The assistant 
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teachers should also have their representutives in it b2cause 
most of the problems which the Appeal Committee deals with 
‘comprise the problems of assistant teachers. 

The members of the Appeal Committee should also have 
alegal background. Members in the category of assistant 
teacher, Headmaster and members of Managing Committees 
‘should be persons who must possess some legal background. 
To get such persons having legal knowledge will not be 
difficult because many teachers hold degree in law. The 
Same is true of the members of the Managing Committees. 
The Board also realised it and availed itself of the services 
of N. C. Chakraborty, an ex-member of the Public Service 
Commission and a retired member ofthe West Bengal Higher 
Judicial Service who continued as a member of the Appeal 
Committee during the period 1967-68. ^ 

India is a democratic country. The Appeal Committee 
‘should be so constituted as to conform to the principles 
of democracy and the preamble of the Indian Constitution. 
To make the democratic character a reality a retired judge 
may be included as a member of the Appeal Committee. 
‘Over and above this, the work of reconstitution of the 
‘Committee should be done under the supervision of the 
Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court to make it an impartial 
body in the eye of teachers. If it is done then the tendency 
to challenge the decision of the Appeal Committee in the 
High Court will automatically decrease. Despite this pro- 
vision if anyone challenges a decision of the Appeal 
Committee in the High Court then the High Court will give 
"Weight and value to the decision of the Appeal Committee. 

The Appeal Committee at present is overburdened with 
more than six hundred pending cases." These pending cases 
Should be disposed of within three months so that an 
aggrieved teacher can get relief early. Due to the 
pressure of cases, the Board has introduced with effect from 
November, 1976 a system of weekly sitting of Appeal 
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Committee on every Saturday. The question naturally arises 
why was it not introduced before 19762 So we see that 


every act of the Board as well as the Appeal Committee is 
subject to criticism. 

The present administrative set-up of the Appeal Committee 
.Should be reoriented. There should be a separate adequate 
„Staff for Appeal Section to deal with matters relating to 
appeal. Appeal Section should also be treated as a 
‘separate unit’ of the Board. For the speedy disposal of the 


cases, if necessary, the Meeting of the Apeal Committee may 
be held every day. 


: The Appeal Committee of the Bo. 
Ornamental one, it must be 
the grievances of aggrieved teac 
and trustworthy to the teachers, 
the. Board itself also Tealised jt an 
of the Appeal Committee should 


ard should not be an 
a useful organ for redressing 
hers. It must be popular with 
It is heartening to note that 
d remarked : The function 
be widened and a Tribunal 


as disputes in respect of electi 
Should be set-up. 6o 


coincides with this o 


more efficacious, speedy and to ma 
for removing the grievances of teach 


€rs, this Act of the Board 
has to; be amended. 


f Secondary Education Act 
of 1963) deals with the Appeal 
the President .of the Board, a 
among its members, a person 


ident of the Board. The Presi- 


6. 
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t»sacher against the decisions of Managing Committees. Appeal 
Regulations—manner of hearing and deciding appeals. The 
notification was male publie on 39th January, 1955 and was 
published in the Calcutta Gazotta (extraordinary) on 18 2 1965. 


Government of West Bengal, Education Department Notifica- 
tion, Vide: Calcutta Gazette, Extraordinary, July, 15, 1969, 
No. 1598. Edn(S)—I5th July, 1969. "West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education (Amendment) Ordinance, 1969. West 
Bengal Ordinance No. 5 of 1969. To quote the relevant 
portion of the Rule: “Both in aided and unaided institutions 
the Committee shall have the power, subject to the prior appro- 
val of the Board, to remove or dismiss permanent or temporary 
teachers and other employees . . E 


Empress V Burah and Booksingh, 1877 3 Ind. LR. Cal 
series. 63. ° 


Queen V Burah (1878) L.R. 5. I. A, 178. 


S. 22 Indian Councils Act 1861, 24 and 25 Vict; c 67. 
Vide. e.g. Articles 31(2), 31(b), 329(a) of Indian Constitution. 


Marbury V Madison (1830) I Cr., 137. In the case of Mar- 
bury V Madison, the Congress had provided in the judicial 
Act of 1789 that requests for Writs of Mandamus could be 
made to and granted by the Supreme Court, on the night of 
3rd March, 1801, Marbury was appointed a justice of peace 
for the District of Columbia by President Adams whose term 
of office expired before the Commission for the same was deli- 
vered to him, The new President and Secretary of State 
refused to deliver the Commission to Marbury. The result 
was that Mr. Marbury petitioned the Supreme Court for a 
Writ of Mandamus. It was held by Marshall C. J. in 1803 
d to the Commission but the Supreme 


that Marbury was entitle S 
Court has no authority to issue the Writ prayed for as the 


Act of 1789 which empowered it to do so violated the Amcri- 
can Constitution and was in itself null and void. According to 
Marshall C. J., the Written Constitution of America clearly 
defined and limited the powers of the Government. The 
fundamental law of the country and was 


Constitution was the 
superior to the ordinary laws passed by the Congress. Any 


law passed by the Congress which was opposed to any provi- 
sion of the Constitution, was null and void and was not 
binding on the Court. Tt was the duty of the Courts to 


declare any law illegal and void if it violated any provision 


of the Constitution. 
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Chakraborty Harasit. The Law on Secondary Education in 
W.B. 1974, p- 137, P-36, Radhabazar Street, Calcutta-1. 


The Wet Bengal Secondary Education Act, 1950. West 
Bengal Act XXXVII of 1950, Old Act; Repealed by W.B. 
Board of Secondary Education Act, 1963, passed by the West 
Bengal Legislature, Assent of the Governor was first published 


in the Calcutta Gazette of the 18th May, 1950. 


Prag Oil Corporation, AIR 1969 S.C. 1306 and 73 CWN 249. 
“Statutory Rules and orders: as it is defined in the English 
Dictionary: Most modern Acts of Parliament contain provi- 
sion authorising the Crown in Council, a local authority, a 
Corporation, or some other body to make rules, orders and 
regulations on particular subjects. The Rules of the Supreme 
Court and the orders which have been made with regard to 
diseases of animals are instances of the result of this delegation 
of authority. Such rules, orders and regulations if validly 
have the same effect as if they were expressly enacted 
Where the Act provides that any Rule, order 
laid before Parliament and shall become 
House resolves that it be annulled, then, 
in the absence of such a resolution, no Court can question its 
validity, but if no such reference to Parliament is provided for, 
and if there is no section declaring that it cannot be questioned 
in any Court, then it is open to any Court before which it 
may come to decide whether it has been made intravires of 
ultravires, 

This delegation of authority by Parliament had taken place 
in a few instances during the first hundred and fifty years after 
the Resolution of 1688, but it became common only after the 
accession vf Queen Victoria. 

Since the Statutory Instruments Act, 1946 Statutory Rules, 
orders and regulations have been known as statutory instru 
ments, Rule is framed by the State Government by virtue of 
its power by the Statutory Instruments Act, 1946." 


c of the Board officials. The officials profer- 
Interview ; 17th September, 1977. 


made, 
by Parliament. 
or regulation shall be 
of no effect if cither 


Interview with som 
not to identify themselves. 


Interview date: 17th September, 1977. The staff prefer not 


to identify themselves. 


Headmasters’ Manual. Some Appeal Cases. Chapter. XVI, 
1972, p. 408. 4th Edn, West Bengal Headmasters Association, 


1/1A, College Square, Calcutta-12. 
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West Bengal, 1974, p. 192, (Law Chamber), P-36, Radhabazar 
Street, Calcutta-1, 

Interview with some of the officials of the Board. The officials 
prefer not to identify themselves. Interview: 4-7-78. 


Annual Report 1967-68. West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education, Typed copy, p. 4, 77/2, Park Street, Calcutta-16. 


Data of appropriate number of cases was collected from Deputy 
Secretary, Administration, West Bengal Board of Secontdary 
Education, 77/2, Park Street, Calcutta-16, Dated: 17th 
Sept. 1977. Y 


Annual Report 1967.68, West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education. Typed copy, p. 4, 77/2, Park Street, Calcutta-16. 


CHAPTER—V 
CONTROL OVER THE BOARD—FINANCIAL CONTROL 


The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education, though 
a Statutory body, is not independent in financial affairs. The 
Board operates a fund called, ‘West Bengal Board of Secon- 
dary Education Fund’. All sums which may be paid by the 
State Government, all fees realised from the examinees, all 
sums representing income from endowments or from property 
of the Board and all cther sums received from any other 
sources are credited to the fund. The Board has the power 
to incur financial expenditure as provided for in the budget 
approved by the State Government. Section 34 of West Bengal 
Board of Secondary Education Act, 1963 runs as follows : 
“No expenditure shall be incurred from the fund except for the 
purposes of this Act, and unless such expenditure is provided 
for in the budget as approyed under this Act or can be met by 
re-appropriation sanctioned in the prescribed manner.” + Thus 
the State Government has control over the finance of the 
Board which means that in respect of financial autonomy the 
Board is handicapped in the same manner as the statutory 
bodies in Britain. But the case is different in the U. S. A. 
where the Regulatory Commissions are independent and 


autonomous. 

The Parliament of In 
ture which it exercises through 
and an Estimates Committee. 


dia has control over national expendi- 
a Public Accounts Committee 
The functions of these Com- 
mittees are to scrutinise the expenditure of each department 
At the State levels there are similar 


Public Accounts Committees and Estimates Committees. The 
ine the expenditure 


functions of these Committees are to exami 
of State Governments. 
The legislature must have contro 


of the government. 


] over the finance of the 
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country, and so there is also provision for audit of public 
accounts by Comptroller and Auditor General. Similarly, the 
expenditure of the Board is audited by a wing of auditors 
appointed by the Government of West Bengal. The nature 
of the financial control over the West Bengal Board of Secon- 
dary Education is to be viewed and examined from the broad 
perspective of financial control in other countries of the 
world, The Board has a Finance Committee which is autho- 
rised to incur minor expenses, but even this has to be duly 
communicated to the State Government. The budyet of the 
Board is forwarded to the State Government for approval and 
through this approval the government has full control over 
the finance of the Board. The audit report of the Board 
reveals to the government whether the Board authority has 
made proper use of the funds at its disposal. 

We are in favour of autonomy in matter of finance and 
there should be provision for finincial autonomy in the Act 
ofthe Board, as well as scope for the State Government to 
interfere in case of financial anomaly. To audit the accounts 
of the Board properly, the functions of the Board auditors 
should be defined in a comprehensive way. 

It is to be mentioned here that the Parliamentary control 
over national expenditure and the control of finance of the 
Statutory bodies like West Bengal Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion by the State Government are analogous to similar control 
obtaining in Britain. 

Before discussing the financial autonomy of the Board we 
must examine how finance is controlled in various types of 
institutions. In this connection we should also discuss the 
nature of financial control from a_ historical perspective—the 
history of Financial Committees e.g. Public Accounts Com- 
mittee and Estimate Committee both in U. K. and India > 
power of the Regulatory Commissions in U. S. A. In con- 
nection with the financial control of the Board we must 
analyse also the characteristics of mixed cconomy which the 
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"Government of India adopted in their industrial policy—the 
mixed economy which will form the basis of a ‘Socialist 
Pattern of Society’ 3 government's role in the economic field 
as earmarked in the five year Plans and lastly, the nature of 
the Welfare State itself. 

The Government of India has accepted the principle of : 
‘mixed economy’ which finds expression in the government's 
Industrial Policy Statements. The first of these was made 
before the Indian Parliament on April 6, 1948 and the second 
on April 30, 1956. In both the statements an attempt to 
demarcate the spheres of operation of State and private enter- 
prises is discernible. But the Industrial Policy did not favour 
any sharp distinction between public and private enterprise. 
As the Planning Commission put it, «the private and the 
public sectors cannot be looked upon as anything like two 
separate entities ; they are and must function as parts of a 
single organism.” ? 

«Mixed economy’ seeks to steer clear of the difficulties 
of both private enterprise and of a completely State—regulated 
System of enterprise. Though the mixed economy does not 
lead to the establishment of a purely Socialist society, it 
proceeds towards the ‘Socialist pattern of Society’ in which 
private enterprise, free pricing, private management are al! 
devices to further what is regarded as true sccial ends. 

The Socialist Pattern of Society or sccial justice which 
India has preached as its goal is ensured by the Preamble and 
Direetive Principles of State Policy of our Constitution. 
India is a democratic State, itis also a Welfare State. Thé 
Principles of democracy, socialism and of welfare State licis 
display vigour and initiative both in private and public 
Sectors are in consonance with the spirit of the ‘preamble’ of 


9ur Constitution. 
Keeping this idea in v 

See what type of institution the West Bengal 

Secondary Education is. The forms of public enterprise, no 


iew, now let us turn our eyes to 
Board of 
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less than the directions, provide a variegated picture. Robson: 
mentioned the following principal types of institution used to 
administer publicly owned industries or services.? 

(i) The Government Department or Ministry: This is. 
the instrument for conducting postal services in all countries, 
and telephone and telegraph services in most of them. Some 
Post Offices, like those of Switzerland and Britain, conduct a 
large banking and money order business. The Swiss Post 
Office also operates the entire motor bus system on which 
many mountain village depend as their sole method of public 
transportation. Many people believe that a Government 
Department is not an appropriate organ for administering 
public enterprise of a modern kind, yet the contention is not 
everywhere accepted. The All-India Radio is under the 
direct control of a Central Government Department with a 
Minister-in-Charge of it. But still there appears to be little 
or no political interference with broadcasting programmes. 
Moreover, directors of the broadcasting stations in India are 
said to enjoy a substantial degree of freedom in regard to 
programmes. 

(ii) The Local Authority : The Mid-nineteenth Century 
saw the town Council invested with power to own and operate 
water, gas, electricity, and State Transport Undertakings, and 
a great deal of municipal trading in these spheres still exists 
in many countries. 

(iii) The Regulatory Commission: This device emerged 
in the mid-nineteenth century Britain as an instrument for 
regulating the railways in the public interest. The idea 
quickly spread to the United States and the regulatory com- 
mission has come to occupy in that country a most signi 
ficant place in both Federal and State Governments. In 
Canada the idea also took root and produced organs like the 
Board of Transport Commissions. In Britain the Railway 
and Canal Commission managed to survive until they Were 
abolished by the Transport Act, 1947. The task of the 
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Regulatory Commission is usually to control or supervise 
undertakings of public interest which are operating for 
private profit. 

vi) Mixed Enterprise: By this we mean organs which 
combine public and private ownership and control. They are 
to be found in all countries of the world including India. 

v) The Joint Stock Company : This can be and is used 
for public enterprise, notably in India at the present time. 
The Joint Stock Company is not created by Parliament or 
in any way answercble to it. It is not directly under the 
control of the government, except in so far as Ministers can 
control the membership of the Board or influence their policy 
indirectly. 

vi) The Public Corporation is the most importart inven- 
tion of the twentieth century in the sphere of government 
institutions. It is to bz found in one form or another in many 
diffrrent countries all over the world; in Britain and the 
Commonwealth countries ; in the United States ; in Francs, 
Belgium and many other Continental countries. 


Public authorities enjoying various degrees of autonomy 
have existed for centuries, but the Public Corporation of 
to-day has special characteristics which distinguish it from 


these older bodies. It was speeially devised as an organ of 


public enterprise and it has become the chosen instrument for 


this purpose in many lands. 

The Public Corporation is an amphibious institution. It 
is a public authority inasmuch as it is owned by the 
State and is expected to fulfil public tasks on behalf of the 
Government, Parliament and Legislature. The organisations, 
assets, functions and powers of the public corporations spring 
from the creative act of the Legislature ; their purpose and 
Property are given to them by Parliament. The public 
Corporation is, however, not an autonomous institution and 
was never intended to be. In pointing out this special 
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characteristic of a public corporation Robson pointed out 
that the public corporation is the most important constitutio- 
nal innovation which has been evolved in Great Britain during 
the pest fifty years. It is destined to play as important a 
part in the field of nationalised industry in the twentieth 
century as the privately owned corporation played in the 
realm of capitalist organisation in the nineteenth century. 

In a demcerccy the people must have control over the 
expenditure of public funds. So Parlizment must have 
control over nationalised industries. Of course, the measure 
of control which Parliament exercises over the activities of 
the public enterprises is naturally regulated by the form of 
management adopted. The form of management adopted for 
State enterprises varied from unit to unit, depending on 
their peculiar needs and requirements. Moreover, the bzsic 
prirciple we adopted through our Industrial Policy Resolution 
of 1948 was that both State and private enterprises should 
fulfil a complimentary role in the Industrial development of 
the country. Robson pointed out, under the mixed economy 
there is a basic “balance ratio” between the two sectors and 
without ensuring control over the finance of the public sector, 
the proper balance cannot be preserved. 


The nature of financial control is to be seen from a 
historical perspective. The history of control is a history 
of different Financial Committees e. g. Public Accounts 
Committee and Estimate Committee. The first period, from 
1861 to1888, is concerned solely with the Accounts Committee, 
for in India no other committe existed at that time. 

The second period, from 1888 to 1921, saw the short lived 
and unsuccessful Estimate Committee, 1912-1914 and, during 
and after the First World War, the useful and interesting 
National Expenditure Committee ( 1917-20 }. 

The Charter of this Committee, to quote Ashok Chanda, 
w2s ‘to examine such of the estimates presented to the House 
of Commons'.* 
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The third period, from 1921 to 1939, coincides with the 
existence of the Second Estimate Committee, had a longer span 
of life but was hardly more successful than its predecessor. 
This Estimate Committee was constituted on the lines of the 
U. K. Committee, that means a Committee representing all 
the prominent parties and having purely advisory functions. 

The final period, from 1939 onwards, is without doubt the 
most important and probably the most productive. The 
National Expenditure Committee of 1939-45, with its new 
techniques aud immense capacity for work, opened up fresh 
possiblities and taught valuable lessons which the present 
Estimates Committee, the latest of the experiments in this 
form, seems to have applied to good effect.° 

A. Select Committee was constituted in U. K. as early as 
1903, to inquire «whether any plan can be advantageously 
adopted for enabling the House, by a Select Committee or 
otherwise, more effectively. to make an examination, not 
involving criticism of policy, into the details of national 
expenditure’. Though the Select Committee’ recommended 
the creation of an Estimate Committee, its continuation was, 
on various ground, delayed till 1912. 

It is claimed that the U. K. has, in the Public Accounts 
Committee, one of the most interesting features of her whole 
system of financial administration, and that it is the crowning 
point of the system which the country has built up, step by 
step, for securing a real control over public expenditure. The 
Comptroller and Auditor-General examines the eccounts of 
the Treasury and other departments. In the language of 


“Treasury Control is not a fifth wheel in 


Ivor. Jennings, 
It rests only on the 


the coach, it is not a Wheel at all. 
authority which the Chancellor of the Exchequer wields in 
the Cabinef."7 

In India the institutions viz > Public Accounts Committee 
and Estimate Committee of Control had a similar chequered 
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history. Althou£h an embroyonic legislature was consti- 
tuted as early as 1773, it was only in 1909 that elective 
principle was introduced into its Constitution. Ever since 
the formation of the Indian National Congress in 1885. 
it had demanded that the legislature should have the right 
to discuss and vote upon the budget estimates. 

It was only in the decade 1857-67 that a proper system 
'and adequate machinery were evolved. In 1857, the 
Select Committee on Public Moneys concluded that 
the application of “funds must bs examined by an expert 
auditor who must be the servant of Parliament. By 1926, the 
Committee had succeeded in establishing the Constitutional 
Position that it was e titled to offer in its reports, criticisms. 
and recommendations on any matter dealt with in the 
Audit. This expedient was continued till 1947. 

After independence in August, 1947 the Committee 
became: a wholly elected body. Since’ December, 1953, 7 
members of the Council of States have also ben associated 
with the Committee. 

The main function of the Public Accounts Committee is- to- 
examine the report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
in order to ascertain that the money granted by Parliament 
has been spent by the. government ‘within the scope of the 
demand.’ 

The idea of an Estimate Gommitte was first mooted in 
1938, when a member of the opposition tabled a resolution 
recommending the Constitution of a Retrenchment Committee 
to secure a reduction of government expenditure. After the 
inauguration of the new Constitution in Janu-ry, 1950, 
Dr. John Mathai the Finance Minister, proposed constitu- 
tion of an Estimate Committee, which would scrutinise the 
expenditure of each department of government and of the 
government as a whole, hoping that the Committee would 
exert a healthy influence upon the course of public 
expenditure. - 
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The pivotal office in the Government of India is that 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General who controls the finan- 
cial system of the country. He examines the annual accounts 
to satisfy himself that parliamentary grants. have been 
applied to the purposes for which they were intended 
and they have been spent according to law, rules and 
regulations. He certifies the accounts as correct, subject 
to whatever reservations he chooses to make and submits 
report to the Parliament. 


The Indian Constitution makes provision for relationship 
between the Union and States in respect of financial 
control. 


In America there is absence of integrated machinery 
of financial administration and a number of separate 
departments and agencies such as the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Department of Treasury, the Comptroller General, etc.» 
are concerned with the various phases of it, more or less 
separately. The Senate of the U. S. A. has equal financial 
power with the House of Representatives, except that 
revenue bills can originate in the Lower House only. 
Some Independent Regulatory Commissions in the U. S. A. 
control the finance of the country. The Independent 
Regulatory Commission is a peculitrly American variety 
of administrative unit born of the special Constitutional 
set-up of the U. S. A. The Regulatory Commissions stand 
under the ‘islands of autonomy within the American 
administrative system. Hence, they have been called *the 
fourth branch of the Government". 

The nature of financial control of West Bengal Board 
of Secondary Education is to be seen from this broad 
perspective. 

The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education is a 
statutory body. The management of the Board is similar 
to the management of a public Corporation. Such a type 
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of public corporations does not enjoy full autonomy in the 
true sense of the term, though in its day-to-day administration 
it is independent of the Government Control. As a 
Statutory Public Corporation, the Board is controlled by 
an Act. In this connection the question of Constitutional 
Status of a Public Corporatiun arises. Robson pointed out 
that the original impetus to the movement for public 
Corporations came from a two-fold desire to secure freedom 
from parliamentary supervision over management, on the 
one hand and Treasury Control over personnel and finance 
on the other. 

According to the present Act, the West Beagal Board 
of Secondary Education has a Finince Committee to control 
the finance of the Board. The President of the Board is 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee, and the Secretary 
tothe Board is the Secreiary to the said Committee, 

We see that the Finince Committee has practically no 
Other power except to prepare the budget which will be 
placed to the State Government for approval. Without 
the government approval, the Board cannot BO a step 
forward in any matter especially matters concerning finance. 
The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education Act, 1950, 
an old Act of the Board authorised the Board with financial 
power. To quote the relevant portion of the Act: «to 
distribute grants-in-aid to High Schools in accordance with 
such regulations as may be made in this behalf"5 The 
West Bengal Board of Secondary Education Act, 1963 
has taken away this financial power of the Board and has 
given the Board only the power to administer the West 
Bengal Board of Secondary Education Fund"? and thus 
made the Board powerless in matters of grants-in-aid to 
schools. 

We cannot support the taking away of the financial control 
from the hand of the Board. Asa statutory body, the Board 
of Secondary Education should have self-contained finance. 
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The basic ideolozy of Public Corporation rests on financial 
autonomy in its normal operations. The Board is not a 
money-earning Corporation, and so it is not required to 
run its administration on a profit and loss basis ; it should 
be finnanced properly only to ensure its smooth and efficient 
functioning. 

The Act under the heading “Finance and Audit" points 
out the procedures of passing the budget of Board and an 
annual report to be placed to the State Government. On the 
financial working of the Board, the President of the Board 
will place before every annual meeting of the Board, the 
budget estimate, the anticipated income and expenditure of 
the Board. The report will be forwarded to the State 
Government within one month of the presentation thereof 
before the annual meeting of the Board together with such 
comments as Board may think fit to make. The budget 
estimate after confirmation by the Board at its annual 
meeting, will be forwarded to the State Government. After 


receiving the budget, the State Govnrnment may accord 


its approval to the same or return it to the Board within 


three months together with its comments and suggestions. 
The Board then will consider the comments and suggestions 
made by the State Government and may, if it things fit, 
revise the said estimate. The Board will then resubmit 
the budget estimate as so revised to the State Government 
or, if it does not think fit to revise the estimate, resubmit 
it in its original form to the State Government within one 
month of receiving it together with its replies on the 
comments and suggestions made by the State Government 
and may, if it thinks fit, revise the said estimate. The 
revised budget estimate will be submitted by the ue e 
the State Government within one month of receiving it 
together with Board's replies on the comments and 
Suggestions made by the State Government. After receiving 
the budget estimate, the State Government has the power to 
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amend it with some additions, alteratians or modifications. 
If the State Government does not accord to the said estimate 
within three months of the receipt thereof for such approval 
or within three months of the resubmission thereof with or 
Without revision, the said estimate will be deemed to have 
been approved by the State Government. 


This shows that the bidget of the Board Solely depends on 
the goodwill of the State Government. The Board cannot 
increase the budget estimate according to its own will. We 
think that as a Statutory body the Board should be given a 
free-hand to frame its own budget. But we support the view 
that there should be provision for the State Government 
to exercise supervising power, so that the Possibility of misuse 
and abuse of power may be checked. 


The Board has a fund called the West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education Fund. Here also government power is 
visible because in the case of appropriation from the fund, the 
approval of the State Government is necessary. 

State interference is visible in Tespect of accounts and 
audit of the Board. The accounts of the Board are examined 
and audited by an auditor appointed by the State Government. 
According to Act of «63° it is the duty of the Secretary and 
of the staff of the Board to afford to the auditor every 
facility for the examination and audit of the accounts of the 
Board. If an employee of the Board neglects his duty to 
cooperate with the auditor, he will be punished by the State 
Government according to\the provision of the Act of the 
Board. 

This shows that in the affairs of accounts and audit, the 
State Government enjoys the judicial Power of a Magistrate of 
a Court. This type of dominating Power of the State 
Government over a statutory body is neither encouraging nor 
desirable. Our aim should be to give the Public Corporations 
Some sort of autonomy. If jt is to be done, the Stato 
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Government's power should be curbed so that in its- own 
sphere the Board can work independently. 


This type of financial control of the Board by the State 
‘Government recalls the British practice of financial control. 
Air Corporations in the U. K., are controlled by the 
government financially. Each Corporation has a borrowing 
limit set by the government, but even within that limit 
government approval is required for particular investment 
decisions. The Corporations can buy aircraft where no 
British equivalent exists but only on terms laid down by 
the government while the government can direct the airlines 
to buy aircraft they would not have chosen on commercial 
grounds, with appropriate adjustments made in their financial 
or capital structure. Secondly, there is the target rate of 
return on net assets which the Corporations must regard as 
financial objectives. All the nationalised industries set 
financial objectives : where the airlines differ is that they 
operate in an internationally competitive industry, yet within a 
tight framework of government and international control. 

A servey of Annual Reports of the Board clearly points to 


the f ct that in the financial affairs, the Board has to wait for 


the prior approval of the government. At every step of the 


financial involvement, governmet rermission is compulsory. 


So this is evident that the Board is powerless in passing any 


orders or enacting a law where the question of finance is 


involved. 
Here we may cite certain cases to show the inconvenience 


and delay caused by direct financial control of the government. 
The Board considered the question in 1965 as to whether it 
could grant financial assistance to the schools for purchase of 
educational apparatus. As the grants of financial assistance to 
Schools were not covered by the provisions of the Act of the 
Board, the matter was dropped. According to this Act the 
Board may deal with all matters of deputation of teachers, 
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approval of appointment, extension of services and creation of 
additional posts of teachers of High schools in consultation 
with the Director of Public Instruction, but the Board cannot 
pass any orders on these matters against any objection, where 
it lies on financial grounds, from the Director of Public 
Instruction. In one case the Finance Committee considered 
the claims of nine employees for reimbursement of about 
Rs. 2,000/- being the cost of treatment in hospitals during the 
period from 1.1.1967 to May. 196919. The President of the 
Board reported thit such claims could not be admitted by the 
Office as the government Order No. 968EdnS) dated 
2.6.1969* in this respect did not clearly specify the date 
from which it should come into effect, although the Board 
recommended the benefits to the employees from 1.1.1967*2. 
The State Government was then moved to accord their appro- 
val to the Scheme with retrospective effect from 1.1.1967. 


This kind of inconvenience in the functioning of the Board 


arising from the government control is not desirab!e. Inspite 
ofthe goodwill of the Board authorities for its employees, it 
cannot do anything in this field because ofthe direct infer- 
ference of the State Government. This generates discontent 
among the employees of the Board, and its bad effect cin be 
felt in the day-to-day administration of the Board. 


Similarly, the Board, after considering the scale of pay to 
be granted to its Librarian, recommended for him the scale, 
Rs, 175-7-245-8-325, with effect from 1.4.1966 


; and pending 
government approval in this 


respect, it also granted him an 
allowance of Rs. 30/- per month with effect from 1-2-1967. 
No approval of the Board's recommendation for the higher 
scale of pay was, however, received. from government till the 
Scale of pay of the employees of the Board werc revised under 
government Order No. 170-Edn;S) dated 19.3.1971. 


Itisa matter of pity that though the Board has substan- 
tial income, it has no power to incur any expenditure outside 
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the purview of the budget and without the prior approval of 
the Government. That the Board has often surplus budget is 
a fact and it can be corroborated by evidence. In the year 
1969-70, the total receipt of the Board from fees and other 
sources were Rs. 84.18 lakhs as against the total expenditure 
of Rs.73.52 lakhs. The Board had thus the advantage of a 
surplus budged of Rs. 10.66 lakhst®. In the year 1968-69 the 
total receipt of the Board from fees and other sources were 
Rs. 85 86 lakhs as against the total expenditure of Rs. 71.92 
lakhs'^, leaving a surplus budget of Rs. 13.94 lakhs. A 


similar case of surplus can be cited from the budget of other 


years also. 
Now let us turn to the Audit Reports of the Board to judge 


whether the Board has misused its fund or not. The Govern- 
ment of West Bengal appointed an Enquiry Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Prof. Rajkumar Chakraborty on the 14th 
January, 1970 to enquire and report on (i) the Audit Report of 
1966-67 and 1967-68 of the West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education, (ii) on the lapses on the part of the administration 
and responsibilities of the Board officials for loss, if any, SUs- 
tained by the Board owing to irregular, improper and wasteful 
expenditure, and (iii) generally on the . system of financial 
management and control of the Board and other relevant 
matters. The Committee, upon being formed, enquired of the 


ernment if they could correspond directly with the Secon- 


gov 
rd or register on the spot. 


dary Board and examine any reco 
The government replied that enquiries ofall kind should be 
made through the Deputy Secretary ofthe Education Depart- 
ment, Thus all enquities on the spot were barred. The 
Committee wrote a letter to the Deputy Secretary, Government 
of West Bengal on 26.6.70 calling for certain information 
regarding the “staffing pattern, principles and policies followed 
in respect of appointment, promotion etc., allotment of duties 
to different officials of the Board and delegation of powers to 
different officials, system of financial controletc."*5 but there 
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Was no reply in spite of repeated reminders. The Deputy 
Secretary did not cooperate with the Committee by supplying 
necessary information. Neither the latest developments in 
Tespect of each para of the Audit Reports for 1966-67 and 
1967-68 had been intimated by the Education Department. 
Only certain information, irrespect of Audit Notes for 1966-67 
had been furnished but the same was incomplete though 
Serious financial irregularities had been pointed out by the 
Audit. In respect. of the Audit Notes for 1967-68, no reply 
Was received though the same had been called for in June, 
1970. Under the circumstances the Enquiry Committee felt 
that hardly any useful purpose would be served by the 
Committee Continuing any further. Therefore, the members 
of the Committee Submitted resignation on 24.12.1970, 

The Government of West Bengal had 
Men.'6 Enquiry Committee to find o 
improper and wasteful expenditure by t 
The Committee bad been Set up in res 
raised by the Secondary Teachers’ 
Bengal Teachers’ Association, the public and press. Though 
the members of the Enquiry Committee resigned for want of 
cooperation and was unable to come to any conclusion, the 
correspondence between the Enquiry Committee and the 
Secondary Board through the Education Department of the 


Writers’ Buildings reveals some fac 
tive. 


appointed this three- 
ut the irregularities, 
he Board authorities. 
ponse to the demand 
Organisations eg, All 


ts which are very instruc- 
Ananalysis of the resignation letter of the Enquiry 
Committee reveals the fact that there is certainly misuse and 
mismanagement in respect of finance, The misuse of money 
is amply proved by the very words used by the Committee— 
“serious financial irregularities have been Pointed out by the 
Audut.”+7 The misuse and mismanagement regarding finance 
Was pointed out by the Audit Report of 1966-67 and 1967-68. 
The Audit Notes for 1966-67 were found incomplete and 
Serious financial irregularities had bsen pointed out by the 
Audit, Prima facie, the Committee said, “they have found 
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a gross lack of supervision over many itemsof expenditure.” 18 

We apprehend thus that similar financial irregularities 
may be traced in the Audit Notes of successive years. It 
may be mentioned here that for studying the Audit Reports I 
personally approached the Board authorities to provide me 
with the Audit Reports of 1968-69 and 1969-70. I wrote a 
letter to the Administrator, West Bengal Board of Secondary . 
Education on 27-6-1978, and the Administrator forwarded the 
applic tion with his favourable note to the Secretary of the 
Board. But when I met the Secretary, he told me to bring a 
letter from the University with which I had registered my- 
selffor research work, At my request Sri D. C. Ghosh, 
Registrar, Rabindra Bha-ati University wrote a letter, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Board, so that I may get 
the Audit Reports. Then the Secretary told me in a letter 
dated July 18, 1978 to cont:ct Deputy Secretary, Finance and 
an Assistant Secretary, (Meeting Section) and also wrote— 
“It may be stated in this connection that it will not be possible 
for the Board to expose Confidential Documents to you." 1:9 
Onthe plea that audit reports are confidential documents, 
the Deputy Secretary, Finance, refused to supply me with the 
records which I urgently needed for my research work and 
investigation, and to oblige me with this negative reply the 
Board authorities took more than two months. This is of 
course not surprising. When the members of the Enquiry 
Committée, set up by the State Government, could not 
Obtain the Audit Reports, how can I, a mere research scholar, 
expect to have the same ? The most plausible surmise is that 
the Board authorities do not want to have their financial 
irregulariiies«disclosed and hence the non-cooperation. 

This type of financial irregularities as pointed out fot only 
by the Audit Reports but also by the Enquiry Committee of 
1970 should immediately be rectified. The State Government 
should not shut its eyes to this financial malady. The sole 
iustification of financial autonomy is Seff-discipline in matters 

i 
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of finance ; if that is lacking, the State must interfere in the 
larger interest of the people. The State Government should 
not play the role of a careful banker only ; it should play the 
role of a physician, so that the financial hcalth of the Board 
might be restored. The present Left Front Government 
should set up a fresh Enquiry Committee and make necessary 
arrangements for direct correspondence between the Board and 
the Committee. The Act of the Board should be amended 
for this purpose. The Audit Reports should bə made open 
so that the ordinary tax-payer could exercise his democratic 
right to know the process of the Government. 

All democratic and socialist countries of the world keep 
a watchful eye on the use of public money, and whenever 
there is reason to suspect corruption and malpractice, special 
Committees or Commissions are set up to find out the nature 
and extent of it. In democratic countries such Committees 
or Commissions are composed of people's representatives and 
public men of repute. 

The funds at the disposal of a statutory body like the 
Board of Secondary Education come under the purview of 
public money and in the case of the Board also there are legal 
provisions to institute enquiries into all cases of corruption 
including misuse of money. But the work of the Enquiry 
Committees is seriously hampered by the slackness of the 
government m?chinery. In 1970 an Enquiry Committee was 
set up to look into the allegations of malpractice in the 
monetary affairs of the Board. But the Education 
Department of the State Goveiment was tardy in. extending 
its cooperation and so the Committee had to abandon its 
work in the midway. Still, whatever enquiry the Committee 
was able to make at that time revealed irregularities in the 
financial affairs of the Board. A thorough and full-scale 


enquiry would “surely have unearthed 


something more 
sensational, . 


The Board of Scconcary Education Act stands in. the way 
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ofthorough and full-scale enquiries into the administration 
ofthe Board. According to this Act. no Enquiry Committee 
has direct access to the files and papers of the Board; 
prior permission of the government through the Education 
Department is necessary for it. As the Covernment 
machinery moves at a snail’s pace, there is always undue delay 
in coming to the necessary papers and documents; the 
Committee's work drags on for an indefinite period and it 
takes years to complete the enquiry and prepare the final 
report. In 1970 members of the Enquiry Committee had to 
resign because proper and prompt cooperation of the Education 
Department was not forthcoming. 

The only way to expose the corruption and malpractice in 
financial affairs is to form a high-powered Enquiry Committee 
which, untrammelled by the tortuous procedures and red- 
tapism of the Government Departments, cin make its findings 
and recommendations public within a specified period of time. 

The Act should be so amended as to enable the Enquiry 
Committee to have a direct access to the papers and documents 
and to institute on-the-spot enquiries. This will quicken the 
place of the Committee’s work, ensure timely publication of 
its findings and recommendations and provide the government 
a basis for taking prompt and effective measures against the 
wastage and misuse of public money. 


To audit the accounts of the Board, the functions of the 
Board’s auditor should be more wider and comprehensive, he 
should not act as a professional auditor. He should be free 
to bring to the notice of the State executive the impropriety of 
any financial action by the Board. 


We recommend that in the Act of the Board there should 
be a provision to the effect that after auditing, a copy of the 
Audit Report will be submitted to the ‘Vigilance Committee’ 
of the Board which is intended to take note of all kinds of 
corruption. This report submitted to the Vigilance Committee 
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will help the administrator of the Board, appointed by the: 
State Government, to deal with the lapses and corruption of 
the Board administration more properly and effectively. 


In order to make the administration more active and effec- 
tive the West Bengal Board of Secondary Education should be 
given financial autonomy. This autonomy must be determined 
by the provision of the Act of the Board. Underthe present Act, 
the Board is empowered to control the secondary education, 
but I*cks the necessary financial control to cct promptly -and 
effectively. The responsibility of distributing grant-in-aid to 
schools may be kept by the State Government, but there should 
be provision for the Board's recommendation in the financial 
matter and the State Government must not overrule such 
recommendations made by the Board. The present Act of the 
Board should be amended accordingly, 
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CHAPTER—VI 
THE BOARD AND THE SYLLABUS 


With regard to the aims and objectives of secondary 
education in India it is often cynically pointed out that this 
education has no other aim or objective except to prepare boys 
and girls either for entrance into the University or for clerical 
jobs. The result is that Colleges are crowded with students 
who are neither eligible for nor interested in higher education. 
The State of things would have been different if the Secondary 
Education were really meaningful. Unfortunately, Sccondary 
Education in our country is a victim of its own outworn 
tradition. English Schools were originally started for satis- 
fying administrative needs of the East India Company. The 
expansion of education in India did not result in a propor- 
tionate increase in jobs, and moreover, it did not aim at 
educating the people at large. The masses remained 
untouched. No attempt was made to correlate the different 
stages of education—the primary, the secondary and the 
University—so as to build them up into a harmonious whole. 
It failed to meet the growing needs of our society. 


The present educational system of our country is the result 
of Macaulays «Minute and Wood’s «Despatch." The 
Despatch declared :........that the people of India should be 
made familiar with the works of European authors, and with 
the result ofthe thought and labour of Europeans on the 
Subjects of every description; and to extend the means of 
imparting this knowledge must be the object of any general 
system of education.” ! 


To Macaulay and his contemporaries, a single shelf of “a 
£ood European library was worth the whole native literature 


of India and Arabia."? It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
Victorian ideals of the Edgeworths and of the new London 
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University were foisted on India. Nobody ever cared to 
study either the Indian character or the Indian traditional 
system of education. It was not in the least realised that, if 
civilisation “is to be transplanted and raised in foreign soil, it 
must be from seed rather than cuttings and in any case not by 
the importation of fullgrown products."? "The main contribu- 
tions of British educational policy towards secondary education 
have been very well summed up by Hampton. «When the 
present position is viewed in its proper historical perspective, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the Secondary School 
system suffers from arrested development; it has failed to 
keep pace with the changes—social and political, economic and 
industrial which have gone to the making of modern ‘ndia, 
and it has failed to keep abreast of the latest developments in 
educational theory and practice. Schools are weighed down 
by the incubus of Matriculation and fettered by regulations 
governing ‘recognition’ ; courses are bookish and theoretical 
and provide little to attract pupils with a practical turn of 
mind ; the excessive use of English as the medium of instruc- 
tion places a severe psychological burden on both pupils and 
teachers—it stifles individuality, encourages memorisation and 
makes instruction lifeless and mechanical; scientific and 
practical subjects are neglected and inadequate provision is 
made for outdoor games and other recreational activities. The 
whole schoo! system is rigid and inelastic and is characterised 
by a dull and monotonous uniformity. On the whole, India 
has been well served by expert advice but, despite the recom- 
mendations of various Committees and Commissions, little 
has been done to adapt an outworn system to the conditions 
of modern life. Indeed, it is only a slight exaggeration to say 
that the Indian High School with afew notable exceptions is 
much the same today as it was in 1904 and but little changed 
from what it was as far back as 1884.* 


Secondary Education determines the quality of nation's 
citizens, since it deals with children between 11 and 17.or 18 
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which is the most precious period in an individual's life having 
the greatest psychological and psysiological significance. Our 
Secondary schools should help the youth to build up his 
physique and to develop his intellectual and practical powers. 
according to his ability and special aptitudes. They should 
also help them to increase their practical and vocational 
efficiency so that they may be able not only to stand on their 
ownlegs at the end of their educational career but may also be 
able to play their part effectively in building up the economic 
prosperity of the country. 


Furthermore, the secondary school of free India should 
aim at ‘the training of charccter to fit the students to partici- 
pate creatively in the emerging demccratic Social order.” 5 
They should also provide what one may call «leadership at 
the intermediate level.” Itis indeed true that India has. a 
number of top-ranking leaders, but we also need a large 
number of intermediate leaders, who will assume the respon- 
sibility of leadership in their local Committee and their 
vocational groups. Our secondary education has never been 
mindful of this special need and has never looked to the needs 
of this **middle class". 


It wil, therefore, be necessary for secondary schools of 
free India to assume that important role. Our country's 
reputation abroad may depend on our first-rate leaders, but 
itstrue prosperity and progress will depend on its matri- 
culates whose honesty, hard-work and devotion will alone 
make it possible for theleaders to lead and the masses to 
follow their lead. Unfortunately the syllabi framed by West 
Bengal Board of Sccondary Education did not help us in this 
respect. The syllabus is only a rehash of the one introduced 
by the British rulers and it still does not Prepare our students 
to fece life with hope and confidence. In other words the 
syllabus is not suitable to the needs and aspirations of the 
people of free India. 

So, a democratic, scientific and humanist outlook should: 
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be taken before framing the secondary syllabus. Education is 
a powerful instrument and by proper utilisation of it we can 
really lay the foundation ofa happy and prosperous society. 
Hence there is need for scientific and democratic system of 
‘education which implies establishment of the people's right to 
‘elucation ; abolition of a'l:class division in the sphere of 
education ; awakening of the spirit of scientific enquiry, power 
of judgment and critical faculty among the students and the 
growth of scientific outlook, secularism and democracy ; 
equipping the students with necessiry skills to participate in 
the productive processes of the people and to ensure them 
with full employment ; imparting the type of education which 
will enable every citizen to live as a happy member of a 
cultured community. The introduction ofa truly democratic 
and scientific system of education is one of the principal 
tasks facing the country today. Educition should be deve- 
loped into an instrument of change to solve the problems of 
our toiling people. The system of secondary education 
should be evolved in such a manner that the present dichotomy 
between manual and mental labour is eliminated. In this 
respect the evils of English education should be kept in mind 
which had created a gulf between educated and uneducated, 
the classes and masses. 

An effective curriculum must be psychologically based, 
taking into account development, individual differences, moti- 
vation, values and learning principles. In the language of 
Skinner: ‘Any curriculum, to be genuinely functional, must 
have a sound psychological basis, and to this facet of the 
teachers’ job educational psychology has much to contribute." 9 
According to educational psychology, the secondary school 
course cannot be the same for all. 

The school should bz more in keeping with the demands of 
life and better adapted to the aptitude and interests of different 
categories of pupils. It should be varied according to the 
pupils' abilities, aptitudes and needs of future life. A great 
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Social wastage can thus be avoided, the needs of the nation 
can be satisfied, and children with a practical bent of mind can 
be diverted to more appropriate channels of training. 

Education is not static. Its course must change with the 
passage of time and with the altered conditions of the commu- 
nity that it seeks to serve and elevate. It must always be 
closely related to the life of the.people. Otherwise it becomes 
Stagnant, soulless and instead of uplifting society tends to 
retard progress. The bounds of human knowledge are cons- 
tantly expanding and, therefore, it is essential to go on 
examining and evaluating the contents of the curriculum, adding 
to it significant new items and weeding out from it whatever 
has ceased to have direct significance for the pupil and his 
immediate and future life, We are of the view that the curri- 
culum by itself, however good and carefully planned, cannot 
transform the educational System. Much will depend on the 
details of the curriculum and on the methods of handling it. 
What is really needed, is a new orientation and a new approach. 
So, there is an urgent need for curricular research in our 
country. In this connection, the observation of Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee is Worth quoting: «We want to see the 
Syllabuses and courses Of studies so remodelled, systems of 


It is a long time ago that the Hunter Commission 
recommended diversified Courses of instructions in the 
Secondary stage of education. The Hartog Committee of 1929: 
also recommended that there should be “more diversified 
Curricula in the Schools.9' The Sapru Committee in 1934 
appointed by the U. P. Government which enquired into the 
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causes of unemployment in Uttar Pradesh came to the 
conclution that much of the unrest was primarily due to mass 
unemployment and that the system of education commonly 
prevalent prepared pupils only for examinations and degrees 
and not for an avocation in life. Ina situation like this, the 
Committee remarked «the real remedy is to provide diversi- 
fied courses of study at the secondary stage and to make the 
stage more practical and complete in itself and more closely 
related to the vocational requirement of different types of 
students. At the secondary stage, side by side, with the 
general course leading to the University there should be 
parallel courses offering instruction in technical, commercial, 
industrial and other vocational subjects."? In 1936-37, two 
expert advisers, Messrs. Abbot and Wood were invited to 
advise the government on certain problems of educational 
reorganisation and particularly on problems of vocational 
education with a view to opening more and more avenues of 
employment. 

in 1944, the Central Advisory Board of Education, which 
isan AllIndia Advisory Body set up by the Government of 
India, submitted a comprehensive report on Post war Educa- 
tional Development containing certain important recommenda- 
tions. The Report, more popularly known as the Sergent 
Report after John Sergent who was Educational Adviser to 
the Government of India, visualised a system of education 
which also comprised variety of courses. 

The University Education Commission of 1948 under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the Mudaliar Commis- 
sion of 1952-53, the Kothari Commission of 1964-66 recom- 
mended the diversified secondary education to open the 
avenues of employment. 

But we regret to note that in framing the syllabus of 
Secondary Education in India particularly in West Bengal, the 
framers of the Secondary Syllabus did not pay heed to the 
recommendations of these Commissions. The syllabi framed. 
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by the West Bengal Board of Secondary Education for School 
Final, Higher Secondary and lastly for Madhyamik Examina- 
tion are not related to the requirements of the students 
of our country. It is not suitable for a Country where 
unemployment problems has already got out of control. It 
does not pay heed to the needs of the rural people who 
constitute more than 70% of the population, This is all due 
to the lack of coordination of syllabi in the primary, secondary 
and University levels. Hence, we recommend that a separate 
body should be set up with the responsibility of framing the 
Syllabi — primary, secondary and University. 


The aim of every sound economie System is to ensure the 


On account of technological innovations and seasonal varia- 
tions in demand, certain amount of unemployment is inevitable, 
but if nearly 10.57 of total Working force is not given 
gainful employment, as in our country, 
the economic bankruptc 
So unemployment in Indi 


*Keynsian doctrine of full employment'. 
doctrine, an increase in the investment outlay by stimulating 
effective demand in the community could increase its employ- 
ment potential. This doctrine did not show satisfactory 
Tesults because of shortage of capital and land, rapid growth 
of population, inadequate development of non-agriculture 
Sector. Moreover, our Pace of development wis not fast 
enough. So it is desirable to accelerate the pace of develop- 
ment for Providing more Opportunities of employment. But 
not provide an immediate 


According to this 
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-emphasis on fulfilment of basic urges of the masses. Hence, 
there should be change in secondary syllabus ; it should steer 
a middle course holding between industry and agriculture, 
town and country. 

In the West many methods of attitudinal change have been 
recently introduced. Of these modern methods three are 
most important-T-Group Sensitivity Training, Simulation and 
Brain—Storm Session. These methods are used to assess 
the psychology and motivation of the people so as to attune 
the training method to their proper requirements. In educa- 
tion, particularly in the early stage, these methods could be 
introduced to expose the youth to the various practical 
problems of life, so that they could be properly trained to face 
them and find solutions to them. To implement this purpose, 
an effective syllabus is necessary. We have no need for 
general higher education. Specialisation is needed at the 
secondary stage to cope with the employment problem of the 


.country. Side by side with it, a practical system of education 


should be introduced in our secondary education system. 
Under the present system of education a student is learning 
science theoretically and not practically. In this connection, 
-we should take note of the Chinese education system where 
dovetailing of theory and practice is emphasized at every 
stage. In China the old educational system has been discarded 
and a new one is being courageously and thoughtfully built up. 
If there is no proper relation of theory to practice education, 
instead of bringing men closer to life, will push them farther 
away from it; such a system will produce poets and writers 


"without any roots amongst the people, engineers who do not 
-want to work in factories, doctors who do not want to dirty 


their hands on patients, in short a new class of the privileged, 
-who will want those who dig and spin to support them as 
superior beings. In China, «....the student lives at home, 
daily taking back newly acquired school knowledge and daily 


«doing some practical work around the house and fields from 
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which everyone benefits. If he lives in the school, he works 
on the school experimental plots and is in touch all the time 
with farmers around, where topics of discussion always centre 
on things he is learning. Progress in this way is fast and 
makes the youngster avid for more knowledge all the time.” 10 
We also believe that theory and practice interwoyen together 
can make new men and women capable of working practically 
in every field of endeavour. Unfortunately, the syllabi 
framed for our secondary students never touches our common 
people. The 1971 census report shows that in West Bengal 
only about 33% of the people are literate and that among the 
States, West Bengal stands almost in the lowest Tung of the 
ladder in respect of education. With this general perspective 
of the affairs, Syllabus should be framed. China may be an 
example to us. “Education always serves a class, and in 
China that class is the working class,"1: 


The aim of educa- 
tion is to serye the people. In Chin 


a, the syllabus is employ- 
he needs of the country. 


down the specific objectives of edu 
level and Specify as well the 

to achieve those objectives. 
should be declared at a regul 
Commencement of Plans. 


course of action to be followed 
A national education policy 
ar interval preferably with the 


A common parity in the field of 
education should be maintained throughout India. A common 


school system should be introduced over India on the basis of 
common curriculum and facilities and the same quality and 
Standard should be Maintained in all Secondary schools of the 
Country and the distinction between government and non- 
government schools should be eliminated altogether and the 
distinction between Public schools and ordinary schools should. 
also be done away with as far as and as early as possible. 
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Keeping in view this idea of national objective, we are 
now ina position to discuss the importance of education, the 
analysis of curriculum framed by West Bengal Board of Secon- 
dary Education and our suggestions for improvement. 

In this context it is not the pattern but the content that is 
of primary importance in bringing about a revolution in the 
field of education and in eliminating the coloniallegacies. In 
attempting to draw up modern and national curricula and 
syllabi, emphasis must be laid on the following objectives : 


Education cannot be considered in isolation or planned in 
a vacuum and it has to be related to the social aspirations of 
the people and to the growth and distribution of national 
wealth and to the development of political consciousness 
among the people in the present socialistic context to trans- 
form it into a Secular Democratic Repub ic. Education must 
counteract all the divisive forces e.g. casteism, parochialism 
and provincialism, economic and social inequalities between 
man and man and the content of education must be reoriented 


accordingly. From this paint of view education should aim 


at imparting— 

1) Knowledge, modern, fundame 
of bookish, out-dated dead wood of information, as is being 
imparted in the existing curricula and syllabi. 

Skill in the modern scientific process of production 
tion of national wealth putting an 
exploitation and monopolistic control 


ntal and useful instead 


2) 
and equitable distribu 
end to all forms of 
of the means of production. 

3) Proper democratic attitude to life, sharing labour 
with others and dividing the products of labour on a equitable 
basis and doing away with the dichotomy between mental 


and manual labour and developing a spirit of fellow-feeling 
e citizens of the country and extending equal 


r full development of their latent 
ce of the country and the people. 


among th 
opportunities to all fo 


and faculties in the ser vii 
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AS a rapidly developing Country India must have an 
effective system of education which should equip the society 
with vital instruments of socio-economic change. But the 


and productive bias. 
we have parted company with 
ducation serving merely its own 


er to ‘Semester’ System would 
€ change in the field of education. 


educational institutions, 
University Stage the aim of 
Serve the masses and not ou 


In our zest for 


quick national reconstruction, in the wake 
of independence, 


We sent our top-ranking educationists or 
ers to America and Europe to study the 
ional planning Obtaining in the world's 
developed countries. They also prepared 


€ requirements, The sort 
Our educationists sought to bring 


about in the Sphere of Secondary education, to help check 
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the iuflux of ‘unwanted elements’ into the universities did 
not materialise. The simple reason was that we failed to. 
take note of the very fact that what was applicable toa 
highly industrialised scciety was a far cry for a developing 
country like India. We did not care to study the socio- 
economic conditions obtaining in our country which call 
for a kind of education which should cater to the needs. 
of the masses. Since India lives in her villages and in 
her agriculture, any educational planning that fails to take 
stock of the country’s agricultural  seciety and its 
requirements is bound to prove an expensive failure. 
Hence, it is no wonder that after years of experiment 
the ‘multipurpose’ schools had to be scrapped. In fact, we 
have reverted again to the ten-years secondary schooling. 

India needs better informed citizens in the spheres of 
her civic, social, economic and politici life. She has 
achieved political freedom, she has yet to win economic, 
social and moral freedom. It is now widely recognised 
that the first duty of a civilised government is to provide 
for the educational needs of the whole community, for the 
training of the mind is no less important than the preservation 
of health or protection of life and property. General 
education of some kind is the ‘birth right’ of every citizen, 
because life can never be enjoyed fully and worthily by 
a person whose mental development has not been brought 
up to a certain standard of efficiency. 

Citizenship in a democracy is a very exicting and 
challenging responsibility for which every citizen has to be 
carefully trained. It involves many intellectual, sccial and 
moral qualities which cannot be expected to grow of their 
own accord. In a democracy an individual must form his 
own independent judgment on all kinds of complicated 
social, economic and political issues and, to a large extent, 
decide, his own course of action. The Mudaliar Commssion 
observed : “The Secondary Education, which would be the 
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end of all formal education for. the majority of the citizens, 
Must assume the responsibility of providing the necessary 
training for this purpose.":? The Secondary Education can 
be called the infra-structure upon which the entire educational 
edifice of a country stands. That is why the educational 
planners of any developed country pay particular attention 
to this stage of education and enunciate sound educational 
principles for its nourishment. They know that once this 
key-stone of educational structure becomes weak, the whole 
edifice will crumble to Pieces, and they also know that the 
Secondary Institutions serve the purpose of preliminary, but 
vital, training centres for the future hopefuls of the country. 
But unfortunately, this education does not stand on a firm 
footing in West Bengal though three decades after the in- 
dependence have almost passed. The Britishers introduced 
a system of Secondary Education which has become outmoded 
India after freed herself from the yoke of alien rule. Since 
independece experiment after experiment is being attempted 
On the teen-aged students of this State in the 
changing the old and out-dated system of secondary 
education. But instead of introducing a system of education 
Suited to the needs of the common people, our educational 
high ups have only put the old wine in a new bottle, 


name of 


During the post-independence period from 1 947 to 1950, 
Secondary education in West Bengal was administered by 
Calcutta University, the so-called Oxford of the East. As 
no national policy on education was formulated in course 
of these Years, the system of education that had been in 
vogue Was colonial in character. Though, after the 
birth of the West Bengal Board of Secondary Education 
in 1951, the Matriculation Examination at the end of Class X 
Was replaced by the School Final Exmination, no funda. 
mental change was brought about in the curriculum, content 
and syllabi and Secondary Education as part of the whole 
edifice stil] remained a legacy from the imperialist masters. 
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With the establishment of the Board to guide, control 
and develop Secondary Education, we all wishfully thought 
that some measures would be adopted for a new system 
of education. But the syllabi which the Board framed was 
not related to the needs of the people of this State nor was it 
in consonance with the principles of curriculum and aims of 
secondary educition. But before discussing this syllabi, we 
want to point out here the principles of curriculum con- 
truction, aims of Secondary Education with reference to the 
different countries of the world. 


The principles of curriculum construction may be discussed 
under the following heads : 

In the first place, it must be clearly understood that, 
according to the best modern educational thought, curriculum 
in this context does not mean only the academic subjects 
traditionally taught in the school but it includes the totality 
of experiences that a people receives through the manifold 
activities that go on the school, in the class room, library, 
laboratory, workshop, play-grounds and in the numerous 
informal contacts between teachers and pupils. This reminds 
us of the report of Secondary Education Commssion which 
says: **...In this sense, the whole life of the school becomes 
the curriculum which can touch the life of the students at all 
points and help in the evolution of a balanced personality.” +3 


Secondly, there should be enough variety and elasticity in 
the curriculum to allow for individual differences and adapta- 
tion to individual needs and interests. There are, of course, 
certain broad areas of knowledge, skill and appreciation with 
which all children must come into contact and these must find 
a place in the curriculum. 

Thirdly, the curriculum must be vitally and organically 
related to community life. This would imply giving an 
important place to productive work which is the backbone 
of organised human life. It would also postulate that a 
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general curriculum must be capable of adaptation to local 
needs and situations. 


Fourthly, the curriculum should be designed to train the- 
students not only for work but also for leisure. For this,- 
there should be provision for the introduction of a variety 
of activities—social, aesthetic, sports, etc,—in the school. 

Fifthly, it should not stultify its educational value by being 
split up into a number of isolated, uncoordinated water-tight 
subjects. Subjects should be inter related rather than narrow 
items of information. 


With these aims of education there are also the aims of 
curriculum and syllabi which determine the contents of 
education and as such they must be made purposeful, be 
brought closer to the needs of life and geared to the productive 
efforts of the nation. The aims of the syllabus should there- 
fore be : 

1) The learner should know how to think clearly and 
systematically and how to express clearly in writing his. 
thoughts and ideas in a systematic manner. 

2) The learner should be taught to read and write 
intelligently and to appreciate the beauties of literature ( and 
together with intelligent, criticism ) and gather knowledge 


from different types of books, Scientific, economie, cultural 
and literacy. 


A democrcy is based on its faith in the dignity and worth 
of every single individual as a human being. The object 
of a democratic education is, therefore, the full, all-round 
development of every individual personality. This requires 
that education should take into account all his needs— 
psychological, social, emotional and practical—and cater to 
all of them. This view of education that emerges from this 
basic concept transcends the narrow academic approach and 
broadens out into an education for living, i. e. an education 
to initiate the students into the many-sided art of living 
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in community. It is obvious, however, that an individual 
cannot live and develop alone. Both for his own wholesome 
development and the good of society, it is essential that he 
should learn to live with others and to appreciate the value 
of cooperation through practical experience and free interplay 
with other personalities. 

Soon after the attainment of political freedom, India 
decided to transform itself into a Secular Democratic Republic. 
This means that the educational system must make its 
contribution to the development of habits, attitudes and 
qualities of character, which will en:ble its citizens to bear 
worthily the responsibilities of democratic citizenship and 
to counteract all those fissiparous tendencies which hinder 
the emergence of a broad, national and secular ouilook. 
Secondly, though rich in potential resources, India is actually 
a poor country at present ; a large majority of its people 
have tolive at an economically sub-human level. The most 
urgent problem is to improve productive efficiency, to increase 
the national wealth and thereby to raise appreciably the 
standard of living of the people. Thirdly, partly asa result 
of this oppressive and widespread poverty, there is a serious 
lack of educational facilities and the bulk of people are so 
obsessed with the problem of making some sort of living 
that they have not been able to give sufficient attention to 
cultural pursuits and activities. Hence there is need for 
reorienting the educational system in such a way that it will 
stimulate a cultural renaissance. 

In formulating the curriculum the nature of secondary 
education and its objectives as envisaged in different countries 
of the world should also be considered. 

In England it is accepted that both Natural Sciences and 
literary subjects should be taught to all students below the 
age of 16. In the case of students who stay at school beyond 
16+, specialisation should be gradual, and not complete, In 
France, all pupils are required for the first years to follow 


11 
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the same courses in the general subjects, some option “being 
-allowed at the last stage of school education. In Germany, a 
common ‘core of general subjects is offered with special 
subjects to help better understanding of the core subjects. 
Secondary education also provides for adequate preparation 
for the University without any specialised training. In the 
U. S. S. R., the secondary school, like the elementary 
school, has no elective subjects. Every pupil takes the same 
pattern of subjects regardless of his vocational objectives. 
There is some choice of foreign languages only. Apart from 
this, subject matter specialisation begins in the Universities 
or higher Institutes. In Japan and the U. S. A. the ‘solids’:4 
are provided for general education. In Japan the elective are 
foreign languages and vocational subjects. In the U. S. A. 
there is a variety of subsidiary Subjects i.e., about 200 
secondary school subjects. 


It is evident then, that, secondary education in the 
advanced countries is the main general education without 
specialisation. 

In India, there is some anomaly in ideas. The Kothari 
Commission!5 had suggested general education for all in 
the first 7 years and in the next 3 years general education 
without diversification, but at two levels. The Sth Plan 
Approach Paper of the Central Ministry, however, places 
a separate emphasis. It rightly recognises that “our secon- 
dary education fits a boy fora college, and unfits him for 
everything else.”16 It states that secondary education has 
two specific objectives—(i) to prepare for university 3 (ii) 
to become really terminal and prepare for some vocation 
in life. In our country, 917% go in for the universtiy. 
Hence the need is vocationalisation of secondary 
education. * 

The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education was 
Set up in 1951. It was hoped that the authorities of the 
Board would bring about a change in the pattern and 
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content of the Secondary School Curriculum and Syllabi. 
We also hoped that before framing the secondary syllabi 
the Board authorities would pay attention to the principles 
of curriculum construction, the aims of Secondary Education, 
aims of syllabus followed in different countries of the 
world and would change the syllabi as suited best to the 
needs and aspirations of the people of West Bengal. We 
hoped that the Board authorities would move scientifically 
and democratically in this respect. 


But the curriculum which the Board introduced for the 
schools aimed at making students lumber-rooms of dead- 
bits of information in the various branches of human 
knowledge and never encouraged them to face the challenges 
of life. The practice of heaping on the students a dead 
weight of a world of inert information thatis of no help 
to them either in facing the problems of real life or in 
developing a healthy personality. Commenting on the 
defects of the existing curricula, the Secondary Education 
Commission observed : 

(i) the present eurriculum is narrowly conceived, 

(ii) itis bookish and theoretical, 

(iii) it is over-crowded, without providing rich and 
significant contents, 

(iv) it makes inadequate provision for practical and 
other kinds of activities which should reasonably 
find room in it, if it is to educate the whole of the 
personality, 

(v) it does not cater to the various needs and capacities 
of the adolescents, 

(vi) itis dominated too much by examinations, and 

(vii) it does not include technical and vocational subjects 
which are so necessary for training the students 
to take part in the industrial and economic 
development of the country, *? 
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The Board's syllabus was too- bookish’ and mechanical, 
stereotyped and rigidly uniform and did not cater to the 
different aptitude of the pupils. Nor did it develop those 
basic qualities of discipline, cooperation and leadership 
Which were calculated to make them function as useful 
Citizens. The stress on examinations, the over-crowded 
Syllabus tended to make secondary education a burden rather 
than a joyous experience to the youthful mind because it was 
Completely divorced from life and needs of the day. In this 
Connection the comment made by the Mudaliar Commission 
deserves special mention. The Education given in our 
Schools is isolated from life—the curriculum as formulated 
and as presented through the traditional methods of teaching 
does not give the students insight into the 
in which they are living. When they pass out of school 


they feel ill-adjusted and cannot take their place confidently 
and competently in the Community.” 19 


every day world 


Mudaliar Crmmission’s Report rsised 
recommendations would have an 
Secondary Education, and as a result, the syllabus would 
be made more realistic. and brought closer to the present- 
day realities of life. But the hope was belied. Changes were 


made by the Board but they were made 
capricious manner. Not only the 


the hope that its 
impact upon the Higher 


in the most 
recommendations of 
the Commission were cold-shouldered, but no attempt 
also was made to consult the educational framework of the 
advanced countries. All the Organisations of the Secondary 
teachers, including the Al Bengal Teachers’ Association 
Which is the most Iepresentatative of such organisations; 
opposed the changes tooth and nail but failed to make any 
impression upon the Board. The Board, in collaboration 
with the State Government, introduced the eleven class 
curriculum at the Higher Secondary stage. It was the most 
unwise and shortsighted change introduced in the field of 


Secondary and Higher Secondary Education in West Bengal. 
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The transition from Class X to Class XI of Higher Secondary 
Education involved a big jump because of the great disparity of 
standard between the two. Serious inequality was also created, 

ecause many of the secondary institutions failed to introduce 
the Science Stream and many other streams as prescribed by 
the Board. The reform was unscientific too: it required 
every student promoted to Class IX to choose a particular 
stream for himself. Students in their teens could not make 
such a choice correctly according to their aptitudes and once 
sucha choiee was made there was no provision to change it 
in future; as a result the academic career of many à 
young student was in danger of foundering on the rock of 
a wrong choice. Teachers, educationists and teachers’ orga- 
nisations raised their voice of protest against the Board's 
manner of upgrading Secondary Education, but the Board 
turned a deaf ear to it and set the mischief afoot. 


The syllabus prescribed by the Board was also defective. 
The framers of the syllabus did not lay down the aims and 
objectives of the subjects recommended and it encouraged the 
habit of cramming without providing any incentive to com- 
prehension. In a few subjects as in Mechanics and Economics 
and Civics the aims and objectives were laid down in the 
syllabus but these too were meagre and inadequate. So far 
other subjects were concerned there was no reference to their 
aims and objectives at all. 

The syllabus itself was neither practical nor close to the 
realities of life. Scratch the syllabus of any subject any- 
where and its unrealistic and impractical character is exposed. 
Take the case of Sanskrit for a sample. The pieces prescribed 
for study are not happily selected. The study of such pieces 
as *Renouncement of Sita’ Sita sinks into the Earth" and 
«Reconciliation of Dusmantya and Sakuntala" requires a 
background knowledge of the history of Sanskrit literature 
which had not been taken into consideration at all. The book 
recommended forthe study of Sanskrit grammar was entitled, 
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‘Helps to the study’ which was always discarded at the college 
level, because then the students are asked by their teachers to 
unlearn everything they haye learned from the ‘Helps to the 
Study’. What purpose then is served by a book which does 
not help a student at the higher stage of study ? 

A new syllabus came into force in 1974, but no attempt at 
Iectifications was made, Most of the pieces selected are dry 
and didactic and hence incapable of capturing the interest of 
the young learners, Load of grammar is another deterrent 
which could have been easily lightened. 


Biographies of intellectual leaders and celebrated littera- 


d be prescribed for study. 


Education Commission’s Re 
But no earnest efforts were 
and the Secondary Board to 
in the light of the Commissi 
of introducing à well-balance 
ment and the Board introdu 
curriculum and Syllabus of 
unplanned hurry was seen 


Secondary education Was res 
Syllabus, 


port was published in 1966. 
made by the State Government 
Testructure the education system. 
on’s recommendations. Instead 
d education, the State Govern- 
ced some hurried changes in the: 
Class VI and Class IX. The same 
in1974 whenthe old ten class. 
tored with fresh changes in the 


There isno justification in maintaining a steel-frame in 
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education. Changes must be introduced so as to meet the 
needs of the time. The old colonial system of education which 
is still followed in our country bristles with many defects and 
what we need now is transformation of the old system by a 
really national, democratic and Scientific System of education. 
It must be productive and geared to the realities of modern 
life. It has tobe used asa means of solving the problems of 
our national life. Changes are to be introduced with these 
ends in view, otherwise it will be a change from tweedledum 
to tweedledee. 

While preparing a new curriculum in 1974 the Board did 
not deem it necessary to consult the curricula of the advanced 
countries of the world. The UNESCO had published list of 
subjects that are included in the curricula of about 26 
countries and had provided a guideline for the degree of 
importance to be attached to each subject. Among the 
countries mentioned by the UNESCO there are the U.S.A., 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, France and Japan. 

The Board even did not consider the time-chart which is 
followed in the advanced eountries for the study of each 
subject. We may take the case of Mathematics. In the 
advanced countries of the world the average time allotted for 
teaching Mathematics is 13.43 p.c, of time, whereasthe Board’s 
yearly allotment for teaching Mathematics in Classes IX and X 
are 108 periods each. This is purely unscientific. 

The new syllabus will not equip the young students 
properly for playing an effective role as citizens of India, 
because the syllabus is unscientific, undemocratic and 
unrelated to life. Keeping in view the idea of a democratic, 
scientific and life-centric education, we can divide the syllabus 
into three categories: Language, Mathematics and Science 
iucluding natural and social Science, work-education, Social 
Service and Physical education. The new syllabus introduced 
by the, Board is language-ridden and will fail to attain the 
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very objéctives for which it was introduced, The Board has 
‘fixed 351 periods in a year to teach the language both in Class 
IX and X which is eertainly inadequate to complete the 
‘syllabus. Besides it, the students will be pressed heavily by 
'the language-load, and as a result the other general subjects 
"will be neglected. 

The syllabus of Sanskit should be re-set according to the 
needs of the society ; the niceties of grammar should not be 
included in the syllabus for they are of no value in real life. 
To build up the charccter of our students Which is the basis of 
national character, some selected portions from the Veda, 
Upanishada, ancient Stories, history of Sanskrit literature, life 
of authors should be incorporated in the syllabus of Sanskrit. 
In re-setting the Sanskrit Syllabus we should not forget that 
Sanskrit is the mother of all languages and is closely associa- 
ed with our culture and heritage. 


In the eleven year course the student of science and 
Commerce stream were required to read two languages. It 
is curious that the Board authorities lessened the burden of 
language in the Higher Secondary Syllabus and thought it 
wise to introduce three languages in the Madhyamik Syllabus. 
Nowhere in the syllabi of the advanced countries of the world 
the third language has any place. What is needed is not a 
third langu-ge but the scientific method of studying language 
in close relation to the realities of life. 


The syllabus of the second language should be reduced 
to make provision for mother tongue and the material of study 
should be selected from among the Indian, European or 
Ancient Indian languages. The aim of English study at the 
Secondary stage should be to acquire the power of comprehen- 
sion and earn knowledge by studying books written in English. 
We unwisely still stick to our old traditional systemof teaching 
the English language to make students proficient in writing 
and reading English. English should be taught asa literary 
language, as a reading language and emphasis should be laid on 
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impartihg to the students the skill of comprehending the 
language, while the written and the spoken part ofit should 
be reduced to the essential minimum. If English is taught 
with this end in view it would serve us best and at the same- 
time will not be a severe burden. In the re-patterning 
curriculum introduced by the Board in 1974, English was 
declared second language and only four periods in a week 
were allotted for teaching English. 

English is said to be the legacy of Colonial education. And 
"While intending to reduce its importance our educational 
authorities have introduced more difficult topics, such as 
“Paragraph writing’, Summary writing’, ‘Comprehension test’ 
etc. In the Higher Secondary Syllabus a student has to write 
an essay. In the technical sense it is more difficult to write 
a paragraph containing almost all the points of an essay 
in a few lines in one paragraph than to write an essay 
in different paragraphs. Moreover, in the Higher Secondary 
syllabus, passages for comprehension and precis writing are 
set from some selcctcd non-detailed pieces. But in the 
Madhyamik syllabus the comprehension and the summary 
writing are set from passages outside the text book. Thus 
instead of making the study of English easier, the Board 
authorities have given much weightage to it. In addition 
to this, the students have to be drilled in English conver- 
sations. To achieve this herculean task the Board has fixed 
only 108 periods in a year. It needs at least 10 periods 
in a week to achieve any tangible result. As the periods 
allotted are inadequate for the syllabus to be covered, the 
cannot be completed and as a result there is mass 
the examination and awarding of grace marks 
by the Board authorities to raise the percentage of pass. 

Greater stress would have to be laid on other subjects if 
‘syllabus were not to be language-ridden. jhe question of 
minimising the burden had not been seriously considered 
‘by the Board from a correct and scientific perspective. The 


course 
copying during 
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curriculum. that has been adopted by the Board is: not 
only language-ridden, it is also subject-centered, unrelated to 
the realities of life and to the national development. The 
inclusion of three languages in the curriculum for Class X 
Schools has become an unusual and. meaningless burden on 
the young students. 

The syllabus of Mathematics is not coordinated. Proper 
Weightage is not given to Arithmetic, and Mensuration and 
Trigonometry have incorporated in a perfunctory manner. 

In Physical Sciences, there is no separate distribution 
of marks for Physics and Chemistry. This is a great defect 
and the students are in the dark about the proportion of 
marks allotted for Physics and Chemistry. Moreover, as 
there is no practical class, the study of Physical Science in 
Schools goes little beyond cramming and rote-memory. 
Mere cramming of facts and theories without laboratory 


work is a dull affair and the students cannot develop a 
Benuine interest for the Subject. 


The present history syllabus betrays a narrow outlook 
on the part of the Syllabus-framer. Students of Class VI 
are required to Study history of Bengal and students of 
Class VII history of India. In the present age history 
cannot be studied in piecemeal. The course of Indian history 
has to be related to the history of many other countries. In 
the political field India has been influenced to a greater 
extent by the ideas of Nationalism, Parliamentary democracy, 
Capitalism and Socialism derived from the other countries 
of the world. But the Present syllabus is so framed that the 
Students have no opportunity to get acquainted with the 
social revolution and the system of serfdom, feudalism, 
and the changes in the produtive system that have taken: 
Place everywhere in the world. This syllabus as prescribed 
by the Board requires uncritical acceptance of past events. 
The outmoded concept of History as dynastic history is: not 
Properly replaced by the modern concept of history asthe 
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history of the people i.e. the history of Social Develop- 
ment. Indian history of national regeneration is not placed 
in proper perspective, and Indian historical development is 
not traced in relation to the history of the world. Though 
the expression, “History of India and Her People” is used, 
the syllabus is framed in such a way that the people of India 
finds on place in it. The syllabus is divided into three parts 
—(i history of India upto the middle of the nineteenth century; 
(ii) movement for freedom and (iii) characteristics of Indian 
Constitution, but the Board has not given any indication 
as to the allocation of marks according to these divisions. 
There is no mention of partition of India and instead of that 
it is described as second partition of Bengal (1947) in the 
syllabusof Class VI. 

Some ofthe important branches of Social Sciences such 
as Economics has been altogether omitted from the 
compulsory part of the curriculum while Civics has been 
represented in an inadequate manner. Students will have 
to study the meaning, nature and characteristics of Indian 
Constitution without having to the basic knowledge of 
Civics. This is inconsistent with the declared aim of the 
subject according to which the aim is to ‘‘to develop a sense 
of the rights and responsibilities ofcitizenship and inspire 
a sense of pride and dignity in personal honesty." ?9 

In the Geography syllabus, the obsolete concept of 
“Capes and bays" and «gazetter" geography has been 
made a dominating feature. The syllabus provides no place 
for physical geography. The scope of the syllabus is unduly 
restrictad because Geographical documents here also are 
based on India only and not on a world perspective. The 
subjects how the climate of a country is determined by 
the natural Jaw and why day and night increase or decrease 
are not included in the Geography syllabus. That the Board 
authorities themselves are aware of this defect is evident 
für this remark made by thém: “A brief account of the 
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major elements of Physical Geography should be integrated 
with the descriptions of the aforesaid regions."?! But the 
defect of this syllabus is not minimised by this remark. As 
a result, the syllabus has become a dry document and is 
not consistent with the aims and objectives of the modern 
study of Geogrphy. 

The job-oriented syllabus e. g., Work-Education, Physical 
Education, Social Service and school performance have been 
introduced with a view to solving the large scale educated 
unemployment in’ West Bengal. The other aims of this 
Syllabus are to increase the proficiency in work and healthy 
mental development of the students. There is no quarrel 
with the intention, but the pity is that hardly any step 
has been taken either by the State Government or by the 
Board to equip the schools with trained personnels, plants or 
Workshops and adequate finance. The new syllabus is now 
four year old and yet the Board has not been able to 
provide necessary training facilities for the secondary teachers. 
AS a results, Work-education system is reduced to a farce 
in most of the schools. Most of the schools have no trained 
personnel on the staff and hence in work-education they can- 
not do anything more than go through certain formalities. 
The schools only maintain the clerical records against the 
Students in the prescribed Khatas which show the perfor- 
mance of the students. The schools show only these khatas 
to the external examiners who came in to take the examina- 
tion. The examiners are generally appointed from among the 
teachers who have only taken the short Course Training. 
Sometimes it is seen that an examiner who is not trained 
in agricultural project is sent to schools which have taken 
the agricultural project. Thus the much publicised work- 
education introduced in the State isa misnomer. In many 
a school it simply means leisure owing to lack of properly 
trained Personnels, educational. equipments and money. 
‘No doubt, this work-education.is being. imparted. in some 
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schools, But judging the features of this education one 
fails to understand how this much-talked of work.education 
becomes part and percel of job-oriented education a crying 
need of the present day—without being meaningful to the 
students. In the total 160 working days in a year the Board 
has allotted only 81 periods for the subjects mentioned above. 
Less stress has been laid on work-education than what is 
Jaid on craft in the Higher Secondary Syllabus. 

The secondary education of West Bengal seems to have 
entered into a blind allay with a syllabus which is unscient- 
tific, imbalanced and impractical. There is no doubt about 
it that the Board introduced the new syllabus in a hurry and 
without neeessary planning and preparation. The framing of 
scientific and useful syllabus needs adequate time for fruitful 
discussions. If, instead of introducing syllabus at a time in 
Class VI and IX, the syllabus of Class VI alone were intro- 
duced in 1974 and the rest were taken up gradually year after 
year, far better results could have been obtained. As the 
syllabus stands, it is now difficult for the students to adjust 
themselves with the new syllabus in Class IX after reading 
the old syllabus in Classes VI, VII and VIII. 

Reformation. of this unscientific syllabus is an urgent 
necessity. It should immediately be revised in consultation 
with the different Secondary Teachers’ Organisations and 
other competent educationists of the State. This is absolu- 
tely necessary to ensure the success of the subsequent plus 
two stage of education in the new structural pattern. Such 
revision is necessary also to implement effectively the follow- 
ing provision of the Board rules: ‘20% of the marks 
assigned to a subject for oral tests and school performance 
for the Board's examinations at the end of Class X should be 
earmarked for giving such credit for his/her performances in 


oral tests and school performances in that subject in 
909 


classes VI, VII and VIII *” 
Syllabi on different subjects prepared by the Board are 
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not specific and pointed, rather they are kept vague. 
Cooperation of the secondary teachers who will implement 
these syllabi in the class rooms had not utilized. In the 
meeting of the board for finalisation of the syllabi, six 
teacher-members of Secondary Board out of seven could not 
agree with the decision of the other members, most of whom 
had no direct knowledge of the pupils reading in the secondary 
classes. 

Thus the Board authorities cold-shouldered not only the 
recommondations of the teacher-members of the Board but 
also those put before it by the educationists of the State and 
the different Seminars and Conferences held on secondary 
education before 1974. In Central Education Conference 
held in Calcutta on 22nd July, 1973, Mr. Prodyut Kumar 
Sinha, General Secretary, West Bengal Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion said: “The Board did not pay heed to our suggestions. 
It hurriedly introduced the new syllabus with the help of some 
officers of the Board. This does not prove the scientific 
outlook of the Board. The syllabus is not calculated to make 
the students fit for playing constructive roles in democratic 
and socialistic India. In a word, the hurriedly framed 
syllabus will not solve our problems.”2° The Headmasters’ 
Association in February, 1973 made arrangements for a 
forum of discussion on the Secondary Syllabus in which the 
former State Education Minister Sri Mrityunjoy Bandopadhya, 
Vice-President of Planning Board Dr. A. K. Basu, Member 
Sri Prabir Chandra Basumallick, the erstwhile President of 
the Board Sri Satyendra Mohan Chattopadhya and the 
former Secretary of the Board Sri A. C. Biswas and other 
educationists of repute were present and participated in the 
discussion. On the basis of this discussion the Asscciation 
Submitted a draft memorandun to the Secondary Board, But 
the Board did not attach any importance to it. The Board 
authorities also did not consider the financial implications for 
implementing the new scheme; they did not act according to 
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the financial allocations of the 5th Five Year Plan and the 
recommendations of the Central Advisory Board. It will be 
relevant here to quote the words of the former Central 
Education Minister Mr. Nurul Hussan: “The allocation is 
the absolute minimum needed and we should, therefore, 
request the Planning Commission and the National Develop- 
ment Councilto ensure that it is not reduced further under 
any circumstances and if possible, even increased."?4 The 
Central Advisory Board recommended: ‘The Committee 
felt concerned over the large reduction in the allocation of 
secondary education. It was ofthe view that the bulk of this 
allocation would be taken up by programmes of mere expan- 
sion and that programmes of qualitative improvement will be 
driven to the wall. It, therefore, recommends that Steps 
should be taken to control the indiscriminate expansion of 
secondary education."?5 With regard to the pattern of 
10-2-3 system the Central Advisory Board observed: «The 
Committee examined the administrative and financial implica- 
tions of the decision to adopt the uniform pattern of 10 4-2 4-3, 
It was of the view that it might not be possible for State 
Governments to find the resources required for this pro- 
gramme fully in the State Sector. Tt, therefore, recommends 
that a Central Scheme providing liberal assistance for the 
adoption of new pattern should be introduced in the Fifth 
Year Plan."?9 In this connection we may cite here the 
comments ofthe Standing Committee of Central Advisory 
Board on Secondary Education. Secondary education which 
has suffered all along in the earlier plans ( it does not get the 
popular support of elementary education nor the prestigious 
compulsion of higher education ) has become the weakest 


link in the chain. In the original proposals, therefore, an 
outlay of Rs. 600 Crores was proposed for secondary educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the axe has fallen heavily on this sector 
and the revised allocation is only about Rs. 300 Crores, 
However, it is proposed that the expansion Policy of secon- 
dary education may be regulated on the following lines : 
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1) The unplanned location of Secondary Schools ( which 
leads to uneconomic and small institutions ) should be stopped 


and all new secondary schools to be established should follow 
some prescribed criteria. 


2) An effort should be made to plan the location of 
secondary schools which are mostly responsible for unplanned 
proliferation and lowering of standards. Strict conditions 
for recognition should be prescribed and enforced including a 
financial condition, say, collection of an endowment of Rupees 
one lakh or so. In backward areas, the State should take 
initiative to establish secondary schools.27 

It goes without saying that in view of the reduced finan- 
cial allocations for Secondary Education, the State Government 
and the Board authorities did not act wisely. The allocation 
was made in the year 1973 and the Board introduced the new 
pattern from January, 1974, and thus made the secondary 
education a complicated and controvertial issue. 

It is in practice in all Sccialist Countries and in some 
Capitalist Countries that before a great change in structural 
pattern and in syllabus is initiated, public opinion is. 
ascertained by consulting all those who are connected with 
education. But the State Government and the Board authori- 
ties did not show any respect to the democratic norms ; they 
made no attempt to elicit public opinion nor did they take any 
notice of the opinions of the Secondary Teachers’ Organisa- 
tions and the educationists of the State. It is said that the 
Board completed framing the syllabus of nine subjects only in 
39 days.?5 The syllabus was framed by the members of the 
Board who were mostly nominated and not directly connected 
with the Secondary Education. Most ofthe members of the 
Board did not attend the meeting when the «historic change" 
in the education pattern was going to be brought about. 

The Press, the public, the teaching community, the 
Secondary Teachers’ Organisations of the State—all protested 
against the Changes envisaged in the Secondary Syllabus. 
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The Board authorities were impervious to all criticism and 
the President of the Board was out on a campaign to enlist 
support to what he described as a ‘historic syllabus’. The 
campaign was deemed necessary obviously because a large 
volume of views ventilated through the newspaper-columns 
and the discussion programmes of All India Radio were 
highly critical of the Board's decisions and actions. It is to be 
noted here that even the All India Radio took keen interest in 
this matter. The President of the Board gave the assurance 
that *the Board authorities would be constantly vigilant and 
would not hesitate to nullify it (the syllabus) the moment 
they would be convinced that it was not producing any 
good" and then emphasised the point by saying that “the 
syllabus they made was nothing static."??. All the assurances: 
spelt out by the Board President simply meant the syllabus. 
was introduced as an experiment and if the experiment 
failed the syllabus would be withdrawn or revised. The 
point that he missed was that failure to produce any goodi 
inthis case may not be so innocuous as not to produce any: 
bad effect. Ineffective things are not always harmless 
andan effective syllabus, introduced in a spirit of experi- 
ment could do incalculable harm to the cause of education. 
The syllabus should not be made a subject of experiment, 
nor the students treated as guineapigs. It is rash to attempt 
anything «historic in an educational system. Far more 
practical would be modest reforms against a beckdrop of 
overcrowded schools, disgruntled teachers, sub-standard text- 
books, and a growing unemployed population. However 
feebly, the new syllabus appears to recognise a few of 
these realities but this hardly adds upto anything historical". 

The former State Education Minister, Mr. Mrityunjoy 
Banerjee, admitted that there might be some ‘abuse of power 
in case of school work and oral examination. He was asked, 
“why are you introducing the new system in Class VI and 
Class IX when a State like Maharashtra. has started only 


12 
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"with Class VI 7” The Minister replied, “we have kept open 
“the syllabus for 1974-75 ; the difference would not matter’’.°° 
We apprehended more corruption and anomaly in the 
'system when the Minister himself admitted the possibility 
of ‘abuse of power’. It would be more scientific if the Board 
would introduce the new system only from Class VI and it 
would also more democratic because the Secondary Teachers’ 
Organisations of tke State were in favour of introducing it 
from Class VI for the year 1974. But the Board did not pay 
heed to these recommendations, All this would lead to one 
'conclusion— both the Minister and the Secondary Board were 
gullible enough to accept whatever advice was preferred. 
Open syllabus that the students reading in classes VI and 
IX in 1974 would be taught with old books or with any book 
which need not be approved by the Board. The Maharashtra 
Board, the only other State Board which has switched over to 
the new syllabns after deliberations and seminars for 
more than two years, started with the new syllabus from 
class VI in 1974. The West Bengal Board authorities did 
not take any lesson from Maharashtra pattern. While the 
Maharashtra Board adopted the new pattern after delibera- 
tions for two years, the Board of West Bengal adopted the 
same after discussions lasting only thirtynine days. Thus 
the syllabus framed by the Board is a singular compromise 
asaresult of which academic standards will fall further, and 
the practical objectives will not be attained. The proposed 
means for attaining the objectives are totally impracticable. 
The Board authorities did not pay heed to the recom- 
mendations of the State Planning Board and the Secondary 
Teachers’ Organisations who framed the Secondary Curriculum 
for the ten class schools. The meeting of the State Planning 
Board was attended by the representatives of all Secondary 
Trachers’ Organisations and the representatives of the 
Secondary Board. But it is curious to note that before 
framing the syllabus the Board did not consider the resolu- 
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tions of meeting of the State Planning Board. The Board 
itself arranged a Seminar to discuss the curriculum, but strange 
to say, none was allowed to participate in the Seminar except 
the members ofthe Board. The State Government directed 
the Board to start the new syllabus from 1974 with due 
emphasis on two factors : the students will not be burdened 
with the load of syllabus and due weightage should be given to 
the work done by the students. Butto implement the new 
scheme the Board violated the guidelines prescribed by the 
State Government. 


The Headmaster’ Association of West Bengal formed an 
Education Committee in February, 1972. The Committee 
engaged itself in focussing the various problems of the 
Secondary Education—its Pattern and Structure, Curricula 
and Syllabi for X Class Schools. The Committee held 17 
meetings and 4 Seminars during the period from February, 
1972 to May, 1973. The Committee also arranged for several 
deputations to the President, West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education. In spite of solemn assurance given 
by the President of the Board to the Committee no broad- 
based Seminar on various problems of secondary education 
such as administration, inspection, evaluation, internal snd 
external examinations were arranged by the Board even 
at a stage when work papers were ready and only a date 
had to be fixed. 

So we come to the conclusion that the West Bengal 
Board of Secondary Education, in total disregard of the 
considered views of different Teachers’ Organisations, 
Training Colleges, the Planning Board as also the Central 
Advisory Board and the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training ( N.C.E.R.T. ), adopted a curriculum 
on the recommendations of a handful of officials and so-called 
experts ignoring the considered views of the field workers 
and research workers. The curriculum framed is travesty 
of the basic principles behind the introduction of this new 
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and costly experiment in the field of secondary education. 
Instead of inculcating a true spirit of education in the 
students, the new syllabus will encourage the students to 
indulge in cramming. In the new syllabus no provision has. 
been made for internal assessment of work which is one 
ofthe important devices with which the present outmoded 
system of education as well as examination can be reformed, 
and the relation between the teachers and the students can 
be made closer. There is no gain saying of the fact that one 
ot the evils of the present day examination system. is mass. 
copying. It is eating into the vitals of the entire educational 
edifice. This will be removed to a considerable extent 
and students will feel it less necessary to cram for the 


examination, if the internal assessment of the students” 
work is introduced. 


Imparting of education to the students through the present 
Madhyamik Syllabus is too rigid and too impractical to: 
effect the “harmonious expansion of all the powers which 
make the beauty and worth of human nature", and too 
external and mechanical to create that “inward condition 


of the mind and spirit" from which Perfection and creative 
faculty can proceed. 


In addition to our earlier suggestions for the syllabus in 
this Chapter we may raise here some points for consideration 
in connection with the revision of the syllabuses : 


First Language: The student is to acquire the skill to 
appreciate the literary element in the reading matter in 
addition to what has already been prescribed. 


English as second language: Without minimising the 
importance of the Second Language, the load should be 
cut down. Greater stress should be given to understanding. 
the language and less to speaking and writing it. 


Mathematics : More weightage should be given to 
Arithmetic. Trigonometry should be discarded. Trigono- 
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metry should bs a part of Additional Mathematics to be 
taught as an optional subject. 

Natural Science: In Science, practical training should be 
emphasised. and in theory also the course content should 
be balanced and rationalised with an eye to its application 
in the solving of the real problems of life. Science should 
‘be introduced right from the Primary or Elementary stage 
according to the sound pedagogic principles and with correct 
emphasis on the applied side of science. 

Hisiory: The reading of History should broaden the 
student's outlook and should help him to be a citizen 
of the country and of the world. It should make him 
acquainted with the present through an analysis of the past 
and serve as a guide to the future. Students should be 
acquainted with the social changes and the role of the people 
in these changes. 

Geography: Geography, as in the existing syllabus. 
without the physical portion, is an isolated, uninteresting 
list of facts only. The syllabus requires revision. 

Work experience and Social Service: These two new 
subjects were introduced with the aim that our education 
should coordinate itself with the national development plans 
and that our school education should direct itself to the four- 
fold development of our school children, namely, (i) national 
development, (ii) Socio-cultural development, (iii) Psycho- 
physical development and (iv) economic development. 
Work experience is primarlly connected with the economic 
development of our school children. Of course, the economic 
development of individuals should be well-articulated with the 
other aspects of development, specially with the different 
‘stages of psycho-physical maturation, namely, childhood, early 
adolescence and late adolescence. We have, as we know, the 
different stages of education, —primary, middle and secondary, 
which are more or less inconformity with the three stages of 
psycho-physical naturation, i.e. childhood, early adolescence 
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and late adolescence. So the economic development of 
school children, and for that matter, work experience in school 
education should be envisaged in three different phases con- 
forming to the three stages of education,—primary, middle 
and secondary. ‘Work’, according to emphasis, can be either 
mental or manual. If, however, we want to bridge the gap 
between mental and manual work with a view to accelerating 
the country’s progress toward socialism, we should see to it 
that all our manual work is performed intelligently, so as to 
involve.a fair amount of mental activity and similarly all our 
mental work is porformed manually as far as practicable, so: 
that some amount of physical activity is involved in them. 
Work-experience may thus be assumed to refer to the 
individual's intelligent participation in some activity. On 
this assumption work-experience is to be acquired by our 
School pupils through the actual process of livings ; 

1) Certain facts, events and operations, 

2) Certain conditions and circumstances, and 

3) Certain feelings and expectations. 

Ofcourse, work-experience as a. part of economic develop- 
ment of our school pupils must be centered round some 
purposeful and serviceable activity ie. an activity of produc- 
tion, maintenance and distribution of materials related to the. 
basic needs of human life viz, health, food, shelter, clothing 
and recreation. 

If we can organise work-experience in this way, it will be 
possible for us to create desirable conditions which will make 
the entry of our young pupils. into the world of work and 
employment easier by enabling them to learn the techniques 
of adjustment to the working conditions in their anticipate d 
roles in the future society. It will also contribute to the 
Success of our national development plans by instilling in the 
young generation the habit of responsible and hard work and 
by helping them develop the insight into the productive 
Process along with the practical use of science and technology 
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in them. It may also indirectly help in the social and national 
integration of the young generation by strengthening the bonds 
between the individual and the community. 

Education cin hardly be separated from the social and 
economic life of the people. While those responsible for 
imparting educition cinaot guarantee employment to all 
students, the system should b» so regulated that the training 
given is a help and not a hindrance to them in their struggle 
for existence. For this reason education must be many-sided 
and institutions of various types must grow up so as to train 
people i» manifold directions suited to the economic and 
industrial progress of the country. 1t is in this sphere that a 
national Government will deem it its supreme duty to coor- 
dinate effectively the activities of academic institutions with 
trade, commerce, agriculture and industry. There can be no 
clash of interests among these agencies only if all strive to 
achieve one ultimate end—the service of the nation as a 
whole. The syllabus should be framed with a view to 
attaining this aim. Education is not static. Its course must 
change with the passage of time and with the altered condi- 
tions of the community which it seeks to serve and elevate. 
But it must always be closely related to the life of the people. 
Otherwise it becomes stagnant and soulless and instead of 
uplifting society tends to retard its progress. 

In is necessary that the syllabus of Primary, Secondary and 
the University education should be synchronised. In the 
British system of education which is still prevailing in our 
country the masses remained untouched. No attempt was. 
made to correlate the different stages of education—the 
Primary, the Secondary and the University so as to build 
them up into a harmonious whole. After independence we 
earnestly hoped that the syllabi , would be correlated. But 
our hopes were belied. 

The former Education MEE .Dr. Protap Chandra 
Chander, has on numerous occasions, expressed his disappro- 
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val of the so-called uniform structure of education (10+2+3) 
sponsored by his predecessor Prof. Nurul Hassan and 
‘introduced with undue haste by the West Bengal Government. 
‘The only argument put forward in favour of the uniform 
“structure of education was that it would facilitate migration 
"of students from one State to another. But how can there 
be migration if examinations are not held on time and 
Tesults announced before the end of the term ? 

Iu Uttar Pradesh and some other States the school session 
‘synchronises with the College session. In Uttar Pradesh 
and Delhi, students who were promoted to class ten in July, 
1977 found themselves in the first year Intermediate Class 
orin class eleven in July last. Here, in West Bengal students 
have to lose six months if not more, at the end of the 
Secondary education. 

This is not only inconsistent with the principles of 
democracy, it also violates the Principles of «justice! and 
‘equal opportunity’ for all. The change of the school 
Session from January to July will not only eliminate this 
‘avoidable loss but will be immensely helpful to all school 
‘students. Weare of the opinion that the curriculum and 
the session should be the same throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. This will be not only democratic 
but will be helpful to national integration. Education is an 
essential step towards the elimination of social inequalities ; 
there cannot be effective democracy unless the educated 
"and uneducated sections of the community is narrowed down. 
"The holding of the annual examinations almost immediately 
"after the Puja vacation is extremely disadvantageous to all 
‘students. The haste with which the West Bengal Govern- 
ment and the Education Department plunged for the plus 
two stage is only equalled by the haste with which a Council 
of Higher Secondary Education was set up and nearly one 
thousand schools were upgraded to 12-year schools. There 
is nothing inherently wrong with the plus two stage, only 
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iit should be called the Intermediate Course and transferred 
to the colleges. The intermediate stage is, as Radhakrishnan 
:Commission emphasised in 1948, a vital link between school 
and university education. If all colleges, including govern- 
ment colleges, are urged to re-introduce the intermediate 
course, a lot of good money can be diverted to: expansion 
and development of primary education which has been so 
grievously neglected for three decades. 

Keeping in view all the problems of education we think 
that the lightening of the load of books and subjects placed on 
the tender-aged school students allowing them no freedom 
cof choice should be taken into consideration. It is surprising 
that those—they must be elderly persons—who read only 
five or six subjects for the Matriculation Examination—the 
-subjects being English, Bengali, Compulsory Mathematics and 
Sanskrit and two optional subjects to be chosen from Addi- 
tional Mathematics, History, Additional Sanskrit —have intro- 
duced more than dozen subjects for the Secondary or 
Madhyamik Examination. This load of subjects is unscientific 
.and should be reduced. 

A balanced curriculum should include, (1) Bengali 
language, (2) English language, (3) Bengali or English 
literature, (4) Compulsory Mathematics and three subject to be 
chosen from a list of optional subjects including History, 
Geography, Civics, Economics, Sanskrit, ^ Additional 
Mathematics or Modern Mathematics,, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology and Home Science. This balanced curriculum is 
elastic enough to suit the needs and aptitude of all students 
rural or urban. Saddled with too many subjects the students 
cannot concentrate on any subject. They skip from one topic 
to another as one does in newspaper reading. The existing 
‘curriculum is a hindrance to the development of concentration 
which is the primary aim of education. 

It will not be out of place here to say something about 
the language problem and the abolition of the English at the 
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primary stage which has provoked a controversy in the whole 
country. Prima facie, it is. not. necessary for students of the 
age group. covered by the primary stage of education, to 
learn English ; one language; i.e. the mother tongue, should 
be enough. There is a general complaint that the course 
ofstudy atall stages of education are too heavy, and the 
result is an undue stress on rote-memory which is one of 
the cardinal defects of our educational System as a whole. 
From that point of view the elimination of English from the 
primary stage would be welcome relief, A 

Side by side at the degree stage, no language subject 
should. be made compulsory. In the higher or collegiate 
education language Subject should not be a bar to passing 
the examination. At the present collegiate system of 
education a student after passing all the subject remain 
plucked for ever because he fails in the language subject. 
What is the utility of Bengali to a commerce student in his 
future life when he has done well in his commerce subjects ? 
Language may be an optional subject. The Kothari Com- 
mission of 1964-66 also recommended that no language subject 
be included Compulsory in the curriculum. So our firm 
Opinion is that at the primary and secondary stage English and 
mother tongue should be compulsory subjects and at the 
degree level, language should be an optional subject. 

The Central and the State Governments are only pondering 
over the problems of education and considering the suggestions 
made in different quarters. Since independence the Govern- 
ment and the political leaders of our country kept on saying 
that a definite policy should be taken in regard to education 
and education should be life-centric. But no definite plan. 
has not yet been adopted, Sm. Indira. Gandhi, emphatically 
voiced her opinion in the National Conference of 1972 in 
favour of Purposeful and serviceable education system. 
The erstwhile Union Education Minister Prof. Nurul Hassan 
also desired that our education system should be made more 
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realand concrete. The former Prime Minister Mr. Morarji 
Desai has also recently expressed his ‘‘deep concern" over 
the educatioual problems confronting the country and 
underscored the need to rescue the entire education system 
from the ‘wrong path’ and put it on lines “to suit our 
culture and the needs of people."?* The leaders of the former 
Central Janata Government once criticised the education 
policy of their preceding government; when they were in 
power they did not take the initiative for framing a national 
policy on education. We sincerely hope that the present 
Government of West Bengal who has taken some progressive 
steps in other matters, will also take the lead in this matter 
and move the Central Government to frame a national 
policy on education with a view to making national integra- 
tion really meaningful. 

The Government of West Bengal has appointed Sri Bhabesh 
Moitra to the post of administrator, West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education. For many years Sri Moitra has been 
closely associated with the system of secondary education. 
He knows every pros and cons and problems of secondary 
education. Several times he contributed to the development 
of Secondary Education by attending Seminars and Sympo- 
sium on secondary education. Without further delay after 
consulting all the Secondary Teachers’ Organisations, 
educationists of the State, Guardians and the Students’ 
Organisations, the Board authorities should frame a scientific 
secondary curriculum suited to the needs of the country and 
in tune with the recommendations of the Education 
Commission and with the principles of a democratic country 
like India. 

The problem before the country today is not mady that 
of providing secondary education—however unsatisfactory — 
for all, or an ever- -increasing number of citizens. It is the 
provision of the right type of education which places courage 
and social sensitiveness above conformity and self-seeking. In 
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achieving these objectives and reconstructing secondary educa- 
tion for the purpose, we have a long way to go. All over the 
world, the XX Century has been charzcterised by. a great 
expansion of Secondary education. India cannot lag behind. 
The XX Century has also brought the realisation. that the 
existing elementary education is inadequate for the needs of 
man in his expanding environment. 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


After independence it was expected that the aspirations and 
needs of our people would be translated into practice and a 
national educational policy related to the needs of our country 
would be framed. The framers of our Constitution preserved 
the right to education asa directive principle of state policy 
by Articles 41 and 45 respectively. Article 45 makes pio- 
vision that within a period of ten years from the commence- 
ment of the Constitution, education will be free and 
compulsory for all children upto the age of 14. We have 
passed 35 years from the commencement of our Constitution, 
and this aim is yet to be fulfilled. 

The basic structure and framework of our Constitution was 
considerably changed by the 42nd Amendment Act. The 
Directive Principles of the Constitution were given precedence 
over the fundamental rights by this amendment. This amend- 
ment was made with a view to fulfilling the idea of ‘Socialism’ 
which India took as its goal. Establishment of social 
justice was one of the aims of the amendment. This implies 
a socialistic approach to the building of the nation where 
each and every individual has to feel that it is his objective 
to preserve the dignity of man. But unfortunately, the 
educational policy and syllabus of secondary education framed 
by the West Bengal Board of Secondary Education were 
not in keeping with this change of the Constitution. We 
adopted ‘Socialistic Society’ but without an educational policy 
fit for it. 

The Board was created more than 33 years ago to provide 
a distinct and better identity for secondary education, But 
it has been functioning on the basis of experiments which bave, 
on the whole; created uncertainties instead of giving our boys 
and girls something better. 
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The Board has been in the clutches of a bureaucratic: 
system which has been proliferating in recent years because 
most of the members of the Board are nominated and they 
are not conversant with the problems of secondary education. 
What the Board needs is a democratic Constitution and an 
Executive Council composed of educationists of the State 
interested in secondary education, assistant teachers of all 
categories of the secondary schools, Headmasters and members- 
of Managing Committee conversant and interested in. 
secondary education. The Executive Council would meet at 
least twice a month and control the Board's administration 
asa Corporate body. Reform of the Controlling machinery 
should precede other changes—such as revision of the 
Syllabus, improvement of the methods of examination, regular 
and effective inspection of schools etc. which are essential 
for saving Secondary education from total chaos. The 
administration of the Board should be co-ordinated and the 
staff of the Board should be assessed properly. Some- 
departments, namely «Appeal Section’ lacks adequate workers. 
This important section has been neglected for long years. 
As a result, ‘number of Appeal Cases’ are increasing year by 
year. The Appeal Section should be treated as a full-fledged 
department and it should be manned Properly to deal with 
the ‘volume of Clerical work’ which it has to Perform. Similar 
is the case with the “examination section”. Regional Councils 
of the Board should be constituted with Persons interested 
and conversant in secondary education. The Board should 
function in one building rather than in three Separate buildings 
in which it has been functioning at present. The small, dark 
Tooms of Board's Main Office should be replaced by spacious, 
airy and lighted rooms. These rooms are unhygienic also. 
There is no proper methods of maintenance of files and 
Iecords and they are placed on open shelf. These should 
be maintained properly to ensure the safety of the records. 
The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education: was set up 
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to develop and control secondary education in the State. 
The act makes provision for direct and indirect interference of 
the State Government with or control over the activities of 
the Board. As a statutory body, the Board should be given 
freedom so that it can work independent of Government 
interference. The powers and functions of the Board should 
be defined clearly and the constitution of the Board should be 
democratic and independent. 


The Appeal Committee of the Board should have a 
separate status with adequate staff under the supervision of 
a judge appointed by the Calcutta High Court. The Appeal 
Regulations and the Act of the Board should be amended 
accordingly. Ifit is done the chance of challenging the 
decisions of Appeal Committee in the High Court will be 
fewer in number. The Appeal Committee should dispose of 
cases within six months. The power of the Appeal Committee 
is not sufficient. By amending the Act, provision should be 
made so that the managing authorities pay due regard to the 
decisions of the Appeal Committee. 

The Board withdrew the recognition of a school whose 
managing committee did not obey the decisions of the appeal 
Committee. But due to the political pressure of the ruling 
party the Board authority was forced to grant the recognition 
to the said school.! This is a remark made to me by a former 
Secretary of the Board. He also told that due to political 
interference he finds it difficult to discharge his normal duties. 

Weare firmly of the opinion that this type of political 
interference should be done away with to make the Board 
administration clean, democratic and impartial. 

We have seen by visiting the Board Office several times 
that the Board authorities have extended the life of a defunct 
Managing Committee. By doing this the Board is not only 
violating the rules of the Act of the Board but also neglecting 
its duties and responsibilities. The Board authorities should 
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not extent the life term of a defunct managing committee 
exceptin a special case and that should not be more than six 
months or one year , they should also ensure that the school 
authorities take the initiative in holding the election of the 
Managing Committee in proper time. In appointing Adminis- 
trator and adhoc. Committees to the secondary schools against 
any complaint the Board authories sometimes remain an idle 
Spectator. Sometimes the Headmaster or a Headmistress 
or the Managing Committees possessing vested interests 
obstructs the Administrator appointed by the Board in taking 
charge of the school administration in various ways, sometimes 
by challenging the appointment in the Court. We may men- 
tion here a sample case. Inall, nine administrators in the 
course of three years .1976-1979)*, obstructed by the school 
authorities, were not able to take charge of the administration 
of Sri Aurovinda Balika Vidyalaya, 110, Sarat Bose Road, 
Calcutta-700 029. In view of this inability of the authorities 
to enforce their decisions it is highly desirable that the Board 
and the State Government so amend the Act of the Board that 
the post of the administrator is made a remunerative one, and 
persons interested in education and teachers of all categories 
appointed as administrators. Further, autonomy in matters 
ef finance is necessary for proper discharge of duties and 
responsibilities on the part of the Board authorities and for 
the over all improvement of secondary education, though, in 
larger public interest the State Government should have the 
scope to interfere in case of financial anomaly. 


We have seen that following the British tradition. the 
Board authorities patterned a type of education which was 
removed from real life and practical : ctivities and so ceased to 
be directly productive and employment-oriented. 


So we suggest that education must be tagged directly to 
the productive efforts of the nation as envisaged in our 
' National Plans. Education should not be so patterned as 
only to meet the demands of the national plans for more 
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production, it should itself be productive and should accelerate 
the productive efforts launched for the purpose of the econo- 
mic reconstruction of our country. This is nota new nora 
revolutionary idea. Mahatma Gandhi in his concept of Basic 
Education stressed the productive aspect of education. John 
Dewey, the great American philosopher expressed the same 
opinion when he said that the pursose of modern education is 
to create democratically useful citizens having the necessary 
skill and culture integrated into one. 


Education so long has created a sharp dividing line across 
our society and has split the society into two distinct classes, 
the intellecluals and the workers, with virtually no communion 
between them. The polycentric education will raze this 
dividing wall to the ground and help establishment of socialism 
in our country. Economically, education by its productivity 
will partly meet its expenditure and help raising educational 
expenditure per capita of population. As the system will 
throw out persons with some skill instead of helpless young- 
men with bare literacy and nothing more to grope their way 
‘through the wide-world, they will initiate new enterprises for 
them based ontheir skill and will thus reduce the load of 
unemployment among the educated. 

Now once our position is made clear regarding the nature 
of our future secondary education, we shall turn over to the 
question of how to achieve this objective. 

First, we prorose the abolition of the All India Council 
for Technical Education and amalgamation of the same with 
an enlarged and reconstituted Advisory Council for Education 
and the Standard Committee for Secondary Education. 

Second, we suggest setting up of technical schools not 
as institutions isolated from those meant for the so-called 
liberal or cultural education, but as an integrated part of one 
comprehensive system of education. This will cut down the 
cost of estab ishing a Technical school and its running too. 
Besides, it will spare the Technical Schools the odium of 
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being away from the mainstream of education and will offer 
atall times an opportunity for transfer from one field to 
another. 

Third, we recemmend setting up of a Coordinated Board 
of Ministers of all the allied departments, say, Agriculture, 
Cooperative, Animal Husbandry and Industries etc, under 
the Chairmanship of Minister for Education to integrate all 
these life-activities into the system of education itself, so far 
as this is possible. This is to be done both at the Central 
and the State levels. 

Every boy and girl in our Secondary schools. should. 
be made to join some productive activity organised on a 
Cooperative basis by the guardians concerned with help from 
the State and the Central Exchequers. These productive 
activities should include Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and 
Workshop production of improved and useful implements,. 
electrical and mechanical. A day must be set apart 
for each student for the age group 11 to 14 for such 
Works in fields and workshops. Boys and girls should also be: 
given the facility to earn and learn through these productive 
activities engineered by the schools. Every school in the 
rural area must have a Cooperative Dairy and Poultry, an. 
agricultural producers Cooperative and a Cooperative for 
workshop production. 

A vast majority of students grown to the age of 
fourteen are likely either to discontinue their studies or take 
to some technical or vocational courses. For these students 
there should be a rounding off of a year or two in schools 
in the Technical sections attached to them. Technical sections 
must not be imparting pure training but must encourage real 
production and to encourage these efforts. The entire 
National Planning should be reoriented ina manner so as to 
extend necessary help with know-hows, raw materials. imple- 
ments and even a market. 

The repatterning of Secondary Education should, there- 
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fore, be as follows. It would cover a period of twelve 
years with terminal points at the end of the eighth, tenth and 
twelfth year, with provision for a rounding off course at 
each terminal point. Each stage should be self-contained 
and should never be treated as part of a further stage 
incomplete in itself. 

Administrative Machinery: As soon as the technical side 
of education is attached to its liberal aspect, the provision of 
‘our Constitution, which authorises the Central Government 
to take steps for coordination and determination of standards 
in scientific and technical institution, gives the Central 
Government the power of a healthy control over these poly- 
technical Secondary Schools ( vide Article 66 of the Indian 
Constitution). The University Grants Commission has been 
set up on this basis and’ we very strongly recommend the 
setting up of a Secondary Education Grants Commission to 
maintain uniformity of standard and pattern in the system of 
Secondary Schools all over India, 


Since its establishment the West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education did not consider all these aspects. On 
the contrary, it followed the unscientific syllabus unrelated to 
life. The syllabus is not employment-oriented. The Board 
never tried to relate the curriculum of the activities of the 
schools to life and mode of living. 

In 1974 in our State structure, curriculum and syllabus of 
Secondary Education was revised with undue haste and 
without any preparation. Newly introduced curriculum and 
syllabus of unscientific nature were passed, in it hardly any 
attention was directed to the needs and capzcity of the 
children and the society. No proper steps were taken for 
implementing the «practical side of education’ and no work 
was done for building an dnfrastructure" for work education. 
Adequite measures were not taken in collaboration with the. 
representatives of different teachers’ organisations and experts 
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and educationists to do away with the inherent difficulties in 
the existing pattern of Secondary Education. 

We recommend that throughout the State the syllabus of 
all types of schools must be uniform. Otherwise a communica- 
tion gap is sure to develop between the students of English 
medium schools and the students of other schools. Because 
of this lack of uniformity, the communication gap between the 
urban and the rural students is growing wider. The result is 
the creation of different classes among the students. The 
syllabus framed by the Board is not Such as would help the 
attitudinal change of the students. 


So our Secondary Syllabus must include the Subject matter 
of Democracy, Socialism and Secularism. A secondary student 
must know the Proper connotation of such terms as *Demo- 
cracy’, ‘Socialism’ and ‘Secularism’. Ina liberal democracy 
like India a secondary student must have a firm conviction in 
Secularism and Socialism. He should be toned up to the 
Socio-economic system of the country. The syllabus must 
include the history of ‘national movement’ to create a national 

spirit among the people. More than 70% people of our 
country live in rural areas. So in framing the secondary 
syllabus we must keep in mind the lot of the village students. 
Agricultural matters should find a place in the secondary 
curriculum. There must be Tural training centres so that after 
taking the vocational training they can be absorbed in produc- 
tiev employment. We need manpower planning to attain 
these goals. A 1 

We are not against the change of syllabus but the change 
must be related to the needs of the country. Education 
is the ‘dynamic’ aspect of the philosophy of life. Every 
scheme of education, as Dr. Percy Nun remarks, is at 
bottom a practical Philosophy and: as such it touches life at 
every point. All educational ideas and ideals are correlated 
to the ideals of life,- which vary widely among. different. 
people. If education is the reflex of national ideals, then 
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educational ideals must vary with the variation of the ideals 
ofa nation, which are never constant. Changes of syllabus 
made by the Board were not in keeping with these objectives. 

Therefore, we suggest that proper curriculum research 
work should be undertaken by the Secondary Board with the 
help of all Secondary Teachers! Organisations of the State to 
give the Secondary School-Curriculum a comprehensive, 
modern and scientific reorientation. 

The education of a democratic country must conform to the 
objectives of a democratic society. Education should be 
geared and oriented to fulfil the national goals which are 
embodied in the Indian Constitution. Democracy becomes a 
mockery if citizens exhibit a herd-like behaviour—a crowd 
mind—in public affairs. The active and intelligent participa- 
tion of citizens in public affairs ean be assured if all of 
them are adequately educated. Vigilance, wisdom, intellect, 
commonsense and honesty are the virtues which should be 
possessed by the citizens of a democratic State and all these 
qualities flow from the gift of education. Long ago John 
Stuart Mill observed, ‘Universal education must precede 


universal enfranchisement.’ 

What we want is that the present secondary syllabi of 
different subjects be changed and redrafted on scientific lines 
through proper integration of subjects and courses. The 
burden of subject-matter also is to be reduced. The reform 
is urgently necessary because the existing syllabi will not 
train our students to become a worthy citizen of free India— 
will not help to solve the unemployment problem of West 


Bengal. 
So we fir 
‘Employment Bureau’ whe 


mly recommend that the Board should have ’an 
re proper arrangements will be made 
to keep the ‘Statistics’. It may be called ‘Statistical Bureau’ 
of the educatéd “unemployed. The Bureau should have 
coordination “with the: State Employment Exchange Office to 
solve the problem of the educated unemployment. 
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There should be provision for employment according to 
the needs of our country. Our Plans must be earmarked with 
fixed targets of. employment opportunities. We must harness 
the «man power’ of our country to the fruitful devices of the 
national work or activities. Our plans had so far done 
nothing about it. Sri Amarta Sen, a noted economist has 
said with grief that even the draft of the Sixth Plan is devoid 
of this target, that means arrangement has ont been made in 
the Sixth Plan how to harness thc *man power' of our coutry. 


frustration among them. The Universities all over India 
have virtually ceased to function ; Vice-Chancellors are 
assulted, examinations are disturbed and there are complaints 
of large-scale malpractices among the examinees. The cause 
or causes behind this vandalism must be probed into and the 
problem of student unrest should be tackled with a deep sense 
of sympathy and a Spirit of urgency for the purpose of 
reconstructing the present system of education on a sound, 
democratic and scientific basis. 


Education is a total Process. There need not be any 
conflict amongst prim y, Secondary, higher secondary and 
University stages, nor amongst literary, scientific, technical 
vocational and agricultural courses of study. A mational 
System of education must conceive of a balanced structure 
where due and Proper emphasis will be laid. on every section 
SO as to maintain its harmony, strength and Solidarity, So 
there must be Coordination between the West Bengal Board 


of Secondary Educatson, the West Bengal Higher Secondary 
Council and the University, 
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It is the duty of the Board to see whether the academic 
-atmosphere is maintained in the Secondary schools of the 
State and whether the schools are following the instructions 
of the Board. The following facts show that the Board does 
not discharge its supervisory function properly. Secondary 
schools, particularly of undeveloped areas are seats of chaos 
. and disorder rather than of learning. In the underdeveloped 
areas of Sundarban, for example, the money sanctioned by the 
State Government for schools, has simply run to waste; 
though spread of education in such backward areas is vital for 
the progress of the State. The chaos and anarchy in the 
schools situated in the brckward areas are going on merrily at 
the cost of State Exchequer. The disturbances in the 
academic affairs of the schools situated in these backward 
areas were published in all the daily newspapers. On 
.enquiry it willbe found that diaturbances in one or other 
form are continuing in most of the schools of the State. To 
this scene of chaos and anarchy in the field of secondary 
education, the Board is a silent spectator, utterly indifferent 
to its duties and responsibilities prescribed by the Act of the 
Board. The extent of wastage incurred in secondary education 
is shocking. Many schools, meant to be academic institutions, 
have become instead a breeding ground of corruption and a 
„centre of commercial activities, This is within the knowledge 
of the board authorities but no action is taken. 

To form an idea of the kind of chaos and corruption that 
d regions, the Sundarban area 
may be taken as a test-case. Sunderban is a backward area. 
To develop this area stress should be laid not only on 
industry but alos on education. But the 


prevails in underdevelope 


agriculture and 
authorities seem to be unware of this common fact. 


The administrator of Harowdanga Vidyasagar Vidyamandir 
-of Sundarban area suspended the Headmaster of the school 
who had served the institution for ten long years. The Law 
Court and the Appeal Cmmittee of the Board were the proper 
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authorities.to judge the validity of the complaint against the 
Headmaster, but the Managing Committee of the School went 
out of its way to suspend the Headmaster. The same 
Headmaster did not get his Subcistence allowance for years 
together, though according to rule he is entitled to it. The 
matter was brought to the notice of the Board, but no attempt 
Was madeat rectification and no action was taken against 
the Managing Committee. Such inaction and apathy on the 
part of the Board have opened the flood-gates of. litigation 
between the school Managing Committees and the teachers. 
Janakalyan Sangha Vidyaniketan of Sagardwip in the 


Sunderban area Provides another example of 


‘chaos and 
corruption, 


The people of the locality were against the 
Headmaster of the school. They were also not satisfied 
with the activities of Managing Committee of the school 
which in collusion with the Headmaster served Show-Cause 
Notice to six of the teachers. This arbitrary and high 
handed action of the Managing committee brought the 
academic life of the school to a stand still and turned the 
institution into a centre of corruption and a happy hunting 


ground of vested interests. The same condition prevails in 
the other schools of the same area, : 


So we recommend that the Board should have an inspec- 
tive staff of its own and it will arrange for the inspection of 
Schools so far as their administration and management are 
Concerned. The inspeeting staff should include persons 
interested and experienced in secondary education. The 


government too will have an inspecting staff that will judge 
the academic standards of the 


educational system in the 
Country and will recommend to 


the government various 
Steps that are to be taken to raise the academic standard 
ofthe State to a higher level. ‘They will act as advisers 
to the government and the Board in this respect, 

If the State Education Depaatment and the-Board leave: 
education to the tender mercies of the local sharks) and: 
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vested interests, no better result can be expected. The rot in 


education can be checked only if the Board rises equal to- 


the duties and responsibilities assigned to it. 

Corruption and vested interest vitiated the Board's 
method of appointing examiners, head examiners, tabulators, 
scrutineers and paper setters. From personal contact with: 
some of the Board's officials and employees who prefer not 
io disclose their identities 3 we came to learn that in appoint- 
ing examiners, head-examiners etc, à particular secondary 
teachers’ organisation and influential teacher belonging 
to a certain political party manipulated matters in such a way 
less qualified ‘were appointed examiners in 
preference to the one more qualified and experienced subject- 
teacher who had also applied for examinership. Referring 
to this vicious practice, Sm. Anila Debi, Ex-Secetary, All 
Bengal Teachers’ Association in her Secretarial Report on 
the 52nd yearly Conference held at Suri observed : «In: 
appointment of all categories of examiners qualification and 


experience were considered less the reco- 


mmenndations of a particular ma 


Nepotism was so flagrant that in 19 
the M. A. degree in Bengali were appointed examiners in 


Civics and Economics." If such malpractices prevail in the- 
appointment of examiners, it can easily be imagined how 
Much corruption, nepotism and favouritism will crop up in: 
the assessment of answer scripts and publication of results. 
The activities of the Recognition Committee were also 
Called to question. The schools that fulfilled the conditions 
for «Special permission but did not enjoy the favour of 
Certain persons failed to obtain the permission. But special 
Permission was granted with great alacrity to some schools: 
that did mot fulfil the necessary conditions but had behind 
them the all important recommendations that only could’ 
make favourable impression on the Recognition Committee.” 
Merit was of no account, and approvals were given to: 


that teachers, 


important than 
n or a group of men.". 
78 two examiners who held 
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books by the ‘Book Review Committee" simply because 
they were written by ‘renowned’ authors or printed by 
‘renowned’ publishers. Sub-standard books with printing 
mistakes galore and errors in statement of facts were approved, 
for the writers and authors happened to be closely associated 
“with the Board officials, employees or Board members. The 
Book Review Committee was turned into a breeding ground 
-of corruption, and the members of the Committee and the 
Board, far from acting as guardians of the secondary 
education, acted to suit their own interest in book business. 
It is no longer a secret that the members of the Board 
and Review Committee were directly or indirectly associated 
With the business in books. Those books only received 
Officials approval which promoted the personal interest of 
the Board members. An Ex-Secretary of the Board ; who tried 
to remove all these Corruptions, had to admit that it was 
beyond his power to do so.8 
The Board introduced the ‘Special review’ system in 1974 
and 1975. In 1974 review was made after one year of 
Publication of results and in 1975 after one month of the 
Publication of result. Corruption relating to the ‘Review 
System’ was flashed in all the daily newspapers. We are 
of the opinion that to make the examination system more 
tational ‘Review Work’ should be done before the publication 
of results. 
Setting-up of Regional Councils by the Board is a part 
of its decentralisation scheme and as such it is welcome, 
but the manner in which these Regional Councils were formed 
Touses misgivings. The Board authorities formed these 
important Councils in undue haste without consulting the 
“Secondary Teachers’ Organisations of the State. Itis a 


Surprise that these Councils do not keep the record of their 
work. 


No improvement of Secondary education wiil be possible 
until and unless the Board and the Councils are composed of 
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(i) the educationists, who are acquainted with the problems- 
of secondary education, (ii) the guardians, (iii) secondary 
teachers and (iv) the representatives of all Secondary 
Teachers' Organisations of the State. 

Such is the efficiency of the Board authorities that Admit 
Cards did not reach the examinees even twenty-four hours be- 
fore the beginning of the examination. Supplementary examina- 
tions of 1973 were held without Admit Cards being issued 
to the examinees. In 1974 many schools in Howrah district 
did not get the Admit Cards and examination was held 
without Admit Cards.? The Board authorities sent the wrong 
mark sheets to schools or despatched blank Mark Sheets.:? 
The results which the Board publishes are rarely complete 
results. Results of twenty thousand students are pending 
since 1975.11 

So a ‘Research Unit’ should be set up in the Board of 
Secondary Education and the Board should prepare a ‘Scoring 
key’ for the guidance of all examiners. The weakest link 
in the entire process of examination to day is the paper- 
setting and lack of scoring key for the clear objective 
guidance of the examiners. Paper-setters are to be appointed 
from among those who teach the subjects and they must 
undergo a reorientation course to pick up the new spirit and 
outlook, As an academic body the Board must set up an 
‘Evaluation Unit’ to work on the technical aspect of education 
and examination. 

The Managing Committee of a secondary school has 
an important role to play to develop education. With a 
nd cumbersome system no educational plan can 
We have various types of managing 
committees which are running in disguise of ‘Trust’, ‘Society’ 
and ‘Special Constitution’. All these are standing source of 
corruption. We talk much about ‘equality’ in education and 
«common school system’ for the success of democracy. To 
se this ideal we must have ‘common school system’, 


defective a 
be implemented. 


reali: 
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‘uniform syllabus’ and the managing committees of the same 
type for all the secondary schools. This is supported by 
the view of the Committee on Educational integration, as 
-quoted below: “We consider that in the over all interest of 
ourstudent population there should be a common pattern 
-of education in the country, which will minimise confusion 
‘and coordinate and maintain standards." +° 

Complaints against the performance of the Board of 
Secondary Education have been taking shape for sometime 
past. All the Secondary Teacher' Organisations of the 
State made a public demand for a thorough inquiry into 
the activities of the Board. Most of the complaints against 
the Board might be traced to the defacto concentration of 
power in a single individual. The higher officials of the Board 
did not act according to the provision of the Act. In the 
year 1967 the teachers and employees of Calcutta Hindi 
Medium Schools launched movement on some demands. 
‘The Managing Committees of these schools did not concede 
the demand and declared ‘lockout’ in the schools. The 
former State Education Minister Sri Jyoti Bhattacharya 
forwarded the mitter to the Board with his note for the 
supersession of the Managing Committee in one of these 
Schools. But the Board authority did not pay heed to it. 
A secondary teachers’ journal in its editorial column writes : 
“It is really surprising that the Board of Secondary Education 
is not moving properly in this respect. It has practically 
turned down the recommondations of the State Education 
Department. The President of the Board of Secondary 
Education is acting not in the interest of education.+? 
High Court cases also reveal the fact that the President of the 
Board did not act according to the power assigned to him. 
In one case Justice D. Basu remarked: “The President had 
not acted in accordance with its terms—nor even professed to 
do so." I met some advocates of Calcutta High Court 
and learnt from them the causes of litigation between the 
Board and the Managing Committee, the Board and the 
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teachers. I also met advocite Sri Ranjit Mukh-rjee' 5 at 
his Calcutta residence who told me that the activities of 
the Board authorities led to litigation, the Board vas not 
making arrangement for election of managing committees 
in due time, appointment of administrator to schools on 
political grounds etc. There is no end of drawbacks in the 
activities of the Board officials. Therefore in most of the 
cases the Board fails to win the case in its favour. Advocate 
Harasit Chakraborty of the Calcutta High Court who 
appeared on behalf of the Board personally experienced 
difficulties to meet the objection raised by the learned 
advocates appearing for the managing committees in the 
High Court. 1° 

The Board presumably has its replies to all these charges, 
but the fact is that it has lost—at least to some extent— that 
credibility which is essential to the successful working of 
an academic organisation. Never before had the Board's 
lapses provoked an organised protest by all the Secondary 
Teachers' Organisations. 

For doing all this the Act of the Board should have to be 
amended. The Board's Act of 1963 is  undemocratic, 
the structure of the Act is still reminiscent of the State 
Government's desire to make it a ‘subsidiary unit. The 
Act does not specify the relation between the Bcard's 
Secretary and the President with regard to the power which 
they can exercise in their official capacity. In this connection 
a remark of an ex-Secretary of the Board may be quoted here : 
“The Act of the Board is unworkable, impractical, lacks 
of direction of the exercise of power, power of the Secretary 
is undefined, it is difficult to work in open mind.': The 
clash between the ex-President ofthe Board Sri Joytasnamoy 
Mallick and the Secretary of the Board Sri Nirmal Sinha 
in 1969 was due to the defect of the Act.** 

By addressing the Secretary of a defunct managing 
‘committee of secondary schools still as Secretary and by 
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investing the Secretary of the defunct managing committee 
with some right, the President of the Board complicates 
the issue and makes the Board one of the major litigants - 
in this State. We recommend that the powers and functions 
of the President, Secretary of the Board should be defined 
clearly. This should be done by suitable amendment of 
the Act. The Act should be amended so as to make the 
Board more broad-based and democratic by inclusion, in 
particular, of more representatives from the teachers of 
recognised secondary schools. Amendment of Section 4 of 
the Act, 1963 is, therefore, necessary. 

Itis, however, gratifying to note that the State Govern- 
ment has amended and replaced the Act by *West Bengal 
Secondary Education Act, 1969. ° The new Act has become 
democratic because the assistant teachers have been duly 
Tepresented in it. But we are of the opinion that mere 
passing of the Act is not sufficient ; proper arrangements. 
Should be made for its implementation, so we need a through 
reorientation of the Board's administration. 

The nature of unemployment in India sharply differs from. 
What prevails in industrially advanced countries. Rural un- 
employment has two aspects—seasonal and perennial. 
Agriculture which is the principal occupation in the country 
is by nature a seasonal occupation. The period of seasonal 
unemployment varies from State to State depending upon 
the methods of farming, the condition of the soil, the type 
of crops grown, the possibility of double cropping and many 
other factors. The second aspect of rural unemployment is 
the perennial under-employment or chronic disguised un- 
employment that prevails in Indian agriculture. About 
72 percent of the working population is engaged in the 
primary sector ( agriculture and Allied activities ) There 
has been a sharp increase in the working population engaged 
in agriculture. In absolute terms, whereas in 1951, over 100: 


million persons were engaged in the primary sector, in 1971 
their number rose to 148 milion. 
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The problem of urban unemployment is mainly of two 
kinds—(i) unemployment among industrial labours, and 
(ii) unemployment among the educated middle class. On 
account of a rapid increase in population, the size of the 
economically active population is bound to increase. With 
the spread of urbanisation, people from the rural areas 
have been shifting to the urban areas. Moreover, during the 
off season quite a good number of workers in agriculture come 
to the industrial centres to seek employment. The rate at 
which the expansion of industries has been taking place 
is not keeping pace with the growth of urban labour force. 
This has given rise to unemployment among industrial 
workers. The second type of urban unemployment exists 
among the educated middle class. As early as 1931, the 
Royal Commission on Labour emphasised that the problem 
of educated unemployment is of an all-India character. With 
a rapid expansion of educational facilities—both at the 
school and the university stage—the out-turn of educated 
persons has increased very fast. Discontentment among the 
educated people provides the flames needed for igniting 
revolutionary movement. It is, therefore, vitally necessary 
that educated unemployment should be reduced to the 
minimum in the interest of social stability. This point 
was amply emphasised by the Sadler Commission: ‘The 
existence and the steady increse of a sort of intellectual 
proletariat, not without reasonable grievances, forms a 
menace to good government especially in a country where........ 
the small education class is vocal. It must be an equal menace 
whatever form the government may assume."?? The 
existence of unemployment among the members of the ‘White 
Collar class’ or «Soft-handed intellectuals’ is partly the result 
of an educational system which is highly loaded in favour 
of liberal or general education and partly the result of slower 


irate of industrial expansion to absorb this unemployment 


n vocational or technical jobs. 
14 
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The Five Year Plans have failed to achieve the objective 
of full employment. On the contrary, with every successive 
plan, the percentage of unemployment has been on the 
increase. This is evident from the fact that at the end of the 
First Plan, unemployment was barely 2:9 percent, by the end 
of Third Plan, it rose to 4.5 percent and at the end of March 
1969, it shot up to an astonishing figure of 9.6 percent. The 
position at the beginning of the Fourth Plan was far from 
satisfactory. There was a backlog of unemploymement 
carried forward to the extent of nearly ten million and on the 
top of this, new hands expected to come to the labour market 
were estimated to be about 23 million. The Committee of 
Experts on unemployment under the Chairmanship of Mr. B. 
Bhagwati in its report submitted to the government in May 
1973, observed : On the basis of the data, the likely number 
of unemployed in 1971 may be reasonably taken as 18.7 
million, including 9 million who are without any job 
whatsoever and 9.7 million who work for less than 14 hours 
per week may be treated at par with the unemployed. Out 
of this, 16.1 million (86 percent of total) unemployed are in 
the rural areas and 2.6 million in the urban areas. Unemployed 
as a percentage of total labour force worked out to 10.4 
percent for the rural area and 8.1 percent for the urban areas. 
These findings were broadly in conformity with the findings, 
of the ILO survey of unemployment for Asian countries?* 
for the year 1972. . The existence of unemployment of such a 
high order is a potent threat to the social stability of the 


country. 
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Table—I 


Educated unemployed in India (in thousands) 


Under- Graduate & 
graduates Post-graduates Total 
1961 4.63(78.5)  0.71(12.0) 0.56(9.5) 5.90(100.0) 
1966 6.19.65.7)  2.04(23.1) 0.94(11.2) 9.17(100.0) 
1971  12.96(56.4)  6.05(26.3) 3.94(17.2) 22.96(100.0) 
1976 17.45 53.2)  9.32(28.4) 6.02(18.4)  32.79(100.0) 


Year Matriculates 


Compound rate of increase of educated unemployed 


1961-66 6.0 23.5 10.9 9:2 
1966-71 16.0 24.3 33.2 20.1 
1271-76 16.9 15.7 21.0 17.3 


(Fig. in brackets indicate % to the total) 


The sixth Plan (1878-83) does not have faith in con- 
» ventional industrialisation except in some selected sectors. 
The problem of educated unemployment, according to the 
Plan document, has to be attacked on the supply side as well 
as the demand side. On the demand side, the expansion of 
the organised sector can significantly help to increase the 
absorption of graduates. On the supply side, bulk of 
educated unemployment is concentrated among arts, science 
&nd ccmmerce graduates. About 6 lakh graduates were 
unemployed in 1877-78. During the Sixth Plan period, 
another 20.27 lacks would become job-seekers. Similarly, 
nearly 1 lakh Post-graduates in arts, science and commerce 
Will be unemployed by the end of the Plan. Strangely 
enough as against 44.5 thousand unemployed technical 
graduates in medicine, engineering and agriculture in 1977.78, 
their number will rise to 82.6 thousand in 1982-83. It is 
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only among Veterinary greduates end Post-graduates that 
demand is going to be more than supply (Refer Table 11). 
= To solve this problem the Sixth Plan propcses to reduce 
the turn-out of graduates in arts, science and ccmmeice so that 
after matriculation a large number of students can take up 
job-oriented occupations. 


Table—II 


Educated unemployment in India (1978-83) 
(in thousands) 


m 


Engineers (Degree) 6.1 70.1 76.2 66.8 9.4 
2. Engineers 

(Diploma) :36.0 117.6 153.6 79.9 "5n 
3. Medical graduates 

& Post-graduates 3.3 “48 45,1... *3816. 6,6. 
4. Agricultural gradu- 


ates & Post 

graduates 5.6 20.8 264 21.7 4.7 
5. Veterinay graduates 

& Post graduates 3.4 3,3 -0.1 5.8 5.9 


Sub-total (1 to 5) 47.6 253.6 301.2 212.8 88.4 
(100.0) (73.4) (26.6) 

6. Arts, Science and 
Commerce graduates 595:1 2027.2 2622.8 1385.2 1237.6: 
(100.0) (52.8) (47.8) 

7. Arts, Science and 

Commeree Post- 


graduates 52.8 403.2 455.9 355.4 100.5 
(100.0) (78.0) (22.0) 
Total. 695.5 2684.5 3379.9 1953.4 1425.5 


(100.0) (57.8) (422) 
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To relieve the unemployed and the under employed in rural 
areas,aprogramme of rural industrialisation should be launched. 
The relevant questions are about the type of rural industries to 
be started, their location, their organisation as viable units etc. 
For this purpose, techno-economic surveys of rural areas should 
be planned to assess the needs and potentialities of various 
Tegions. A programme of rural industrialisation should 
include processing of agricultural produce, fruit and vegetable 
Processing, industries to utilise agricultural by-products 
and development of village handicrafts and cottage industries. 
In urban areas, the setting up of small-scale industrial 
units is the best msthods to create more employment oppor- 
tunities. More and more expert opinion is veering round 
the view that an employment-oriented strategy of industrial 
development provides the best answer to the challenge of 
unemployment. 

Keeping in view this magnitude problem of educated 
unemployment of the country, vocational or job-oriented 
Courses should be introduced at the secondary level. The 
Secondary syllabus should be re-set according to the needs of 
the country—urban, rural and town. But even if voca- 
tionalisation is introduced, the problem of demand for 
technical personnel is linked with the choice of technology 
and the level of investment in various sectors. The question, 
therefore, is not one of vocationalisation of the educational 
System, it is also one of restructuring the economy to increase 
its capacity to absorb skilled labour. 


If the problem is one of joblessness it is also the 
Problem of finding the right man for the right job. While 
We are anxious to give more employment we cannot afford 
to lose sight of the fact that the incumbent for a job to be 
effective to the employer and productive to the country must 
Necessarily have adequate training. We know that there is 
a gap between the curriculum of studies and the requirements 
Of job. We should give more stress on improving the skill 
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of the Engineering, Technical, Scientific, Medical and 
Managerial personnel. 


The approach of the Sixth Plan is basically sound but it 
has to be supported by organisational measures so that it can 
succeed. It may, however, be pointed out that the problem 
of educated unemployment will continue to baffle planners 
if population, and consequently, labour force continues to 
grow at the alarming rate of 2.5 percent per annum. A 
rigorous and persistent Population policy aiming at reducing. 
fertility should be implemented. Thus, the solution of un- 
“employment lies in increasing the absorptive capacity of the 
economy on the one hand, so as to provide employment 
.to a large number of People, and, on the other hand, in 
adopting a positive Populatian policy so that additions 
to the labour force which has been continuously on the 
Increase during the last two decades or so register a dec'ine. 
There are no Short-cuts to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment; a long.term two-pronged drive alone can salvage the 
Country out of the menace of unemployment. 


1. By personal interview with the ex-Secretary of the Board at his 
Calcutta residence who prefers not to identify himself. Date 


of interview on 18.9.1977. 


2. Collected from Board Office on 31.9.78. The officers prefer 


not to identify themselves, 


3. By personal interview with the staff of the Board who prefer 
not to identify themselves, Date of interview: 17.9.1977. 


4. Ibid, 


5. Conference held at Suri from 14th May to l6th May, 1977. 
Refer to: Siksha O Sahitya, June 1977. 15, Bankim Chatter- 
jee Street, Calcutta-700 073. 


= 
tn 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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information collected from a Head-Examiner of the Board who 
wants to remain anonymous. Date of interview: 10.6.1978. 


Interview with some of the Board officials who prefer not to 
identify themoelves, Date of interview — 17.9.1977. 


Personal interview with the Ex-Secretary of the Board at his 
Calcutta residence who prefers not to identify himself. Date 


of interview: 18.9.1977. 


Interview with the staff of the Board who prefer not to identify 
themselves, Date of interview: 17.9.1977. 


Ibid. 


Interview with Sri Satya Priya Ray, Ex-Administrator of the 
Board at the Board office. Date of interview: 17.10.1977. 


Report of National Seminar on Secondary Education held at 
Calcutta on the 26th and 27th August, 1967, organised by 
All India Secondary Teachers’ Federation, Quoted in: Siksha 
O Sahitya, September, 1967, p. ‘c’, 15, Bankim Chatterjee 
Street, Calcutta-700 073. 


Siksha O Sahitya, Teachers’ Journal, Organ of All-Bengal 
Teachers’ Association, Vol, XLVI, No. 6, June, 1967, 15, 
Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta-700 073. 


High Court Case, Lilabati Kanjilal, Petitioner V. Adminis- 
trator, Nasra Girls’ High School and others, Respondents, 
D. Basu, J., 6 December, 1966. Quoted in: Headmasters’ 
Manual, Some Court cases, p. 432, Fourth Edition, September, 
1971. B. B. Kundu & Sons, 18L, Tamer Lane, Calcutta-9. 


. RanajtMukherjce, Bank Plot, Bosepukur, Calcutta-42. Date of 


interview: December 25, 1977. 

Chakraborty Harasit. The Law on Secondary Education in 
West Bengal, p. 192, 1974, Law Chamber, P-36, Radhabazar 
Street, Room No. D31, (First Floor), Calcutta-1. 


Interview with the Ex-Secretary of the Board at his Calcutta 
residence who prefers not to identify himeelf, Date of inter- 


view: 18.9.77. 

Siksha O Sahitya, All Bengal Teachers’ Journal, June 1969, 
No. 6. Siksha Samachar, p. 171, 15, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta-700 073. 
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19. The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education (Amendment) 
Bill, 1979, Bill No. 44 of 1979, Government of West Bengal, 
The Calcutta Gazette (Extraordinary), September 13, 1979. 


20. Quoted from: Datta Ruddar & Sundaram K. P. M. Indian 
Economy, Chapter—41, Unemployment and Surplus labour in 
India, Sixteenth Rev. Edition, August, 1979. p. 572., S. Chand 
& Company Ltd., Ram Nagar, New Delhi-110 055, 


21. Ibid, p. 573. 


Note: Figures in the brackets represent percentage of unemployed 


in a particular group to total educated unemployed, 


Source: Compiled from data given by the Report of the Committee | 
on Unemployment, May 1973 and Director-General of. Em- ! 
ployment and Training, 


Note: Figures in brackets are percentages of total job-seekers, 
Source : Compiled from Draft Five Year Plan (1978-83) 


APPENDIX 


Summary of the old Act of 1950 and the present Act of 1963. 
( MAJOR PROVISIONS ) 


The first Act was passed by the West Bengal Legislation 
Act, 1950. The aim of the Act was to Regulate, Control 
and Development of Secondary Education in West Bengal. 
In 1954 the west Bengal Sécondary Education ( temporary 
provisions ) Act, 1954 was passed by the West Bengal 
legislature. 

The Act of 1950 contains 62 Sections which is divided into 


several Chapters. Details about the Chapters are given at 


the end of first chapter of the book. 

Under the Act of 1950 the Board consisted of members 
taken form various sources. The members ofthe Board were 
either elected or appointed or co-opted and they would hold 
the Office for a term of 4 years. The President was at the 
helm of the Board and there were other functionaries. The 
Board would constitute an Executive Council consisting of 
members taken from various sources. The Board would 
constitute also various Committees, namely, Finance 
Committee, Recognition and Grants Committee, Examination 
Committee, Syllabus Committee etc. There was specially a 
‘Committee for Secondary Education of the educationally 
backward classes and this Committee was framed in view of 
the fact that education policy is directed towards development 
Of education of the backward classes. The various Committees 
had their respective functions duly prescribed by the said 
Act. The Board was also empowered by the said Act of 
1950 to constitute such other Committee as it may think 
fit and proper subject to the approval ofthe State Govern- 


ment. The Board was entrusted with the functions of 
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taking such measure as may be found proper for the 
Development, Regulation and Control of the Secondary 
Education throughout the State. The Board was also 
empowered by the said Act of 1950 to make suitable provisions 
for development of Secondary Education in the state of 
West Bengal. The powers of the Board were prescribed in 
Section 36 of the said Act, 1950. The Board had various 
powers and functions prescribed by the said Act. The 
powers of the Executive Council were also incorporated in 
in the said legislation. Section 38 provided that the Executive 
Authority of the Board and of the Executive Council shall 
vest in the President who shall be responsible for carrying. 
out and giving effect to the decision of the Board. The 
Executive Council and any other Committees were constituted 
under this Act. The President was also responsible for 
Presenting a report on the work of the Board before the 
Annual Meeting of the Board and was also responsible for 
financial upkeep of the Board and to that effect and a 
Teport would have been placed by the President. The 
Secondary Education Fund was created in which would have 
been deposited all sums received or on behalf of the Board 
or the Executive Council and out of which the Board would 
make all expenses. Section 45 of the said Act provided 
for application of the Secondary Education Fund for various- 
Purposes. Section 62 was important as the said Section 
provided for making rules for carrying out the purposes of 
the said Act. 

The temporary provisions Act of 1954 provided for 
supersession which the State Government could have resorted 
to in the event of any need being arisen. The said Act of 
1954 also made provision for removal of difficulty by the 
State Government in the event of any difficulty arisen while 
implementing the provisions of the said Act. The aforesaid 
Act of 1950 as well as 1954 stood repealed by Section 46 
of the West Bengal Board of Secondary Education Act. 
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1963. The 1963 Act is now in force in West Bengal and 
the said Act contains 52 Sections. Although the Act was 
made in 1963 yet the said Act was amended several times 
once in 1969, then in 1973, in 1977, 1978, 1979, 1982 and 
amendments are not indeed a few. 

Section 3 provides that the State Government shall 
establish a Board named The West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education and the said Board shall be a body corporate with 
a perpetual succession and common seal and was by its name 
shall sue and be sued. The Board is composed of members 
inducted from various sources, namely, the West Bengal 
Council of Higher Secondary will send its members as co- 
official member of the Board. The Director of Secondary 
Education will also be a member of the Board. The Director 
of Primary Education will also be a member of the Board. 
The Director of Technical Education, the Deputy Director of 
Secondary Education (Women) the Deputy Director of 
Secondary Education (I) and various other sources are given 
power of representation. An elected, nominated or appointed 
Member of the Board shall hold office for a term of 5 years. 
In the previous Act of 1950 the term was for 4 years. The 
post of the members in the Board is a salaried post. The 
member elected, nominated or appointed can resign from 
the Board. 

The Board has constituted various Committees, namely, 
the Recognition Committee, the Executive Committee, the 
Syllabus Committee, the Examination Committee, the Appeal 
Committee and the Finance Committee. The Appeal 
Committee, is one of the most important Committee taking 
the responsibility to hear and decide appeals by teachers. 
and other employees against decisions of the Managing 
Committees of institutions adversely affected in accordance 
With the Regulations which have already been framed. 

The Board was empowered by Section 25 of the said Act 
of 1963 that it may constitute such regional council or councils. 
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as it may deem fit and proper provided approval of the State 
Government is obtained. Powers and duties of the Board 
and the President are enumerated in Section 27. The Board 
Shall advise the State Government of all matters relating to 
Secondary Education referred to it by State Government. 
The Board shall have the power to direct, supervise and 
-control of Secondary Education and the power of various 
kinds. One of the most important power of the Board is 
to frame Regulation which after framing require to be 
approved by the State Government. The Executive 
Committee of the Board is saddled with obligations to submit 
reports, returns, statements and other informations to the 
Board as may be required from time to time. The President 
shall be responsible for carrying out the provisions of the 
Said Act and is also responsible for implementation of the 
decision taken by various Committees and Councils. The 
Annual Meeting of the Board shall be held in the month of 
July in each year. It is obligatory on the part of the Board 
to meet not less than twice a year. 

The President shall be responsible for plzcing before the 
-Annual Meeting of the Board a report on the working of the 
‘Board during the last preceeding finacial year. 

All sums which may be paid by the State Government, all 
fees realised, all other income received by or on behalf of the 
Board shall be credited to a fund known as The West Bengal 
Board of Secondary Education Fund and out of that fund 
expenditure will be incurred by the Board. The Board 
is bound to furnish information to the State Government as 
the state Goverment may require. The State Government 
may exercise the power of suspending execution or any resolu- 
tion or order of the Board or any Committee or any regional 
Council constituted under this Act and also direct the Board 
not to furnish Act which in the opinion of the State 
“Government nor legally valid or proper. 

Under the Act of 1963 Tribunnal may be formed and a 
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Tribunal appointed under this Act shall have all the powers- 
of Civil Court. 


Section 45 makes provision with conditions for making- 
Rules by the State Government not inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Act of 1963. The State Government was 
conferred with power to remove difficulty, if any, which may 
arise in course of implementation of the provisions of the Act 
of 1963. Seciion 49 empowers the State Government to- 
supersede the Board if in the opinion of the State Government 
the Board violates the provisions of the Act and also violates 
the condition laid down in the said Section 49. In the event 
of the Roard being superseded an administrator will be- 
appointed and he will carry on his function until a new Board 
is constituted. 


In West Bengal the West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education has been conferred with enormous power which it 
exercises in accordance with the provisions of the said Act 
of 1963. It is most likely that the object for which the said’ 
Act was made would be duly fulfilled. In an age when there 
is widespread demand for extension of education everywhere: 
in India it is desirable that in West Bengal also educational 
policy will be embodied in the legislation by way of amend- 
ments as and when necessary and the Board will take appro- 
priate steps for implementation of the enactments. The- 
demand for education is so immediate and urgent that there 
should be no lacadaisical approach in the matter of spread of 
education and to make the same available to everybody 
whoever he is in West Bengal and a time will then soon come 
that the people of West Bengal will become literate fully and 
the said task has been entrusted to the West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education. 

Composition of the West Bengal Board of Secondary: 
Education under section 4 of the Amended Act ( 1980 ). 


1. The President, 2. the President of the West Bengal. 
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Council of Higher Secondary Education, ex-officio, 3. the 
Dircctor of Secondary Education, ex-officio, 4. the Director 
of Primary Education, ex-officio, 5. the Director of Technical 
Education, ex-officio, 6. the Deputy Director of Secondary 
Education ( for women ), ex-officio, 7. the Deputy Director 
of Secondary Education, Govt. W. B., ex officio, 8. two 
person elected from amongst the teaching staff of training 
collges for teachers of Secondary schools affiliated to the 
Universities in West Bengal, 9. the Dean of Faculty of 
Arts and the Dean of the Faculty of Science of the Calcutta 
University ex-officio, 10. the Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Tech., Jadavpur University, ex-officio, 
11. the Adhyaksha, Kala Bhabwan Viswa Varati, ex-officio, 
12. a Dean nominated by each of the Universities of Burdwan, 
Kalyani, and North Bengal and the Bidhan Chandra Krishi 
Viswa Vidyalaya, 13. one person nominated by the Madrasha 
Education Board, 14. (a) two heads of the recognised 
Secondary Schools nominated by the State Government, 
(b) thirty-two whole time and permanent members of the 
tezching staff of recognised Secondary School ( elected ), 
15. two representatives of the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, 16. five persons interested in education nominated 
by the State Government one of whom shall be a women and 
at least one shall be a member of the Managing Committee 
of a recognised Institution, 17. One person elected by the 
employees of the Board, 18. one whole time and permanent 
member of the teaching staff of primary schools. 

The H. S. Council. 


The Kothari Commission (1964-66) recommended that 
Higher Secondary Education in classes XI and XII was to be 
considered as extended secondary education and should; 
therefore, be treated as school education. The Board of 
Secondary Education should administer the education at this 
stage. The Board might be strengthened for this purpose. 
But the first administrative departure in West Bengal started 
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with making education in classes XI and XII a separate 
stage, viz. +2 stage. 

The logical second departure was the formation of a 
Separate Higher Secondary Council by a Legislative Act 
in 1974. 

Composition of th» Council : 


Chairman ( nominated ) ; Directors of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Technical Education, Director of industries and agricul- 
ture ( W. B.) 3 heads of institutions (all nominated ), 
3 members of the Legislative Assembly, Principal of the 
Regional College of Engineering, Durgapur, Vice-Chancellor 
of Bidhan Chandra Agricultural University ( all ex-officio ) 
and then pro-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University. 


The function of the Council as defined in the Act may be 
summed up as: (a) Determination of academic principles 
and standards, (b) Academic and administrative supervision 
of affiliated institution, (c) up-grading of selected secondary 
Schools to higher Secondary School, (d) General control and 
guidance, (e) Examination and Certification, (f) Determina- 
tion of Curricula. 

As in the case of the Board of secondary Education, the 
Control of finance lies with the State Government which acts 
through the Director of Secondary Education and his Deputy. 
The Council's administrative juridiction and function are 
questioned by the location of classes XI and XII in both 
School and Colleges. In Colleges the function of the Council 
is limited to syllabus framing and holding examinations. For 
all other aspects of administration, the Colleges are respon- 
sible to the University. Moreover, the Courcil did not 
Prepare a Salary Scheduled for higher Secondary teachers. 
Tecchers with same qualification are paid differently in schools 
and colleges. This breeds discontent among teachers. 

In fact, the administration of higher secondary education 
calls for immediate reform and improvement. The following 
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steps may be taken out. (A) An immediate decision on the 
question whether the higher secondary course in the 
long run, be located in sceools or colleges. The alternative 
schools be chosen in the interest of uniformity and administra- 
tive facility, (B) Whether there should be a separate 2-year 
institations in lieu of present arrangement. Only in sich a 
case, the Council may zctively play an independent role. 
(C) The Council should be constituted democratically with 
an elective representation of teachers working in higher 
Secondary School. (D) The elective element should domi- 
nate in the constitution of the Council. (E) The function of 
the Council should be clearly defined, 


THE MANAGEMENT RULES 


(Important D:cisions) 


In rule 28,7) of the Management Rules, 1969, while: 
dealing with powers ofthe Managing Committee of a School 
and the exercise there of, it has been specifically provided that 
inall cases of appointment, both permanent and temporary, 
the Committee shall issue letters of appointment specifying 
the terms and.conditions of such appointment. The employ- 
ment is therefore governed by the contract of service contained 
in. letter of appointment, subject to the statutory power 
reserved only to the Appeal Committee in case of teachers.to . 
direct reinstatement. i : 


The school can not be considered to be a public statutory 
body and its Managing Committee is also not a statutory 
body. Undoubtedly, the Board of Secondary Education is a 
Statutory body and a writ in appropriate cases may issue 
against the Board. The school which is affiliated to the Board 
does not thereby become a statutory body. A writ will not 
lie against the Managing Committee of the School on any 
Complaint by the teacher effecting his appointment. Ajit 
Kumar Mahanty V. Jhilimili High Schools, 1973 C: EST; 
Page—I. 

The petitioner challenged a resolution passed by the 
Managing Committee of a school. The Institution which has 
been recognised by the Board of Secondary Education is more 
or less an autonomous body in the matter of running the 
administration of the school, the matter of appointment and 
dismissal of teacher and members of the non-teaching staff 
and in disbusement of its funds other than Government grants, 
A recognised Schoolcan not under any circumstances be said: 


15 
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to another authority within the meaning of Article 12 of the 
constitution of India and no writ is maintainable against such 
an Institution. 


Inre: Badrinarayan, A.LR. 1981, Cal.-214. 
West Bengal Madrasah Education Board or the Managing 


Committee ofthe Madrasah is nota statutory body. Hazi 
Mohamad Tafihuddin V. State, 1979 (2) C.L.J. 494, 


Reconstituted Managing Committee of School appointed 
a teacher and his appointment was approved by the Inspector 
of Schools. The reconstituted Managing Committee was 
subsequently declared to be invalid by court. It was held that 
such declaration did not invalidate the appointment made by 
Committee in interregnum as defacto Committee. Muralidhar 
Prodhan V. State of Orissa & ors. A.LR. 1983. Orissa, 80. 
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TABLEI 


Enrolm nt in non-formal and formal cducation, and numb:r 


of secondary school and school teach:rs 


1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 


Enrolment for non- 
formal education 
(Age group 11-14) 2,46,000 — 2,81,000 ^ 2,96,000 


2. Enro'ment (in thousand) 
in Secondary Schools 


(a) Class VI-VIII 2,386 2,635 2,837 

(b) Class IX-X 849 900 977 
3. Number of Secondary 

Schools 

(a) Junior High 3,491 3,571 3,700 

(b) High . 6,138 6,288 6,438 
4. Number of Secondary ) i ; 

School teachers 1,26,924  1,29,924 1,36,000 
5. Number of Students 

(in thousand) in Higher [| 

Secondary Stage 

(Classes XI-XII) 341 352 379 


6. Number of Higher 
Secondary Schools 1,035 1,064 1,164 


Source : Department of Education, 
Government of West Bengal. 
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TABLE 2 


Numb:r of educated job-seekers in liv:-register of Employment 
Exchang: in West B»ngal ( As in June) 
(In thousand) 


1983 1984 1985  1986(P) 
1. Passed S.F. Examination 9,13.4 10,06.7 9,81.5 1,054.8. 
2. Under-Graduate 6,67.3 6742 6,750 6,93.8 


3. Graduate and above— 


(a) Engineering 0.6 1.1 1.5 1.6 

(b) Medical 0.8 Se 412.0 24 

(c) Others 265.1 4,008 3,75.5 3,855 
Total 18,47.2  20,84.3 20,35:5 21,37.8 

P= Provisional Source : National Employment Service, 


West Béngal. 
N.B. Figures for defaulting Exchanges 
have been estimated, 
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